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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Coal Situation and Regulation. 


“STaTus Quo” succinctly and correctly describes the coal 
situation. The colliery owners—those who have been 
thriving well on opportunity—are quite persuaded now that 
the Government are determined to apply regulation to coal 
transactions during the remaining period of the war. Con- 
sequently, they are on tenter-hooks; and Mr. Runciman 
is making it worse for them by keeping them there while 
negotiations run their slow course. Though negotiations 
may not lead to any amicable understanding, the Govern- 
ment are fully resolved that nothing shall be left undone to 
prevent the country being crippled by high coal prices and 
insufficient supplies during the war. Compulsion must 
follow if negotiations for a pacific and specific end fail. 

There are coalowners who look upon the gas industry 
as having been foremost in the attack upon a monstrous 
position, which position imperilled public supplies and in- 
dustries last winter, and brought upon several industries 
a load of anxiety and expense (the latter of which has had 
to be transferred to their customers). This was largely due 
—apart from the shipping and freightage difficulties—to 
an asserted insufficiency of coal for contracts; yet all were 
able to keep full running by buying in the open market at 
exorbitant prices. Now there are those among the coal- 
owners who would like to retaliate on the gas industry for 
having taken the lead in the patriotic movement against 
unpatriotism. Last week, on p. 14, we referred to the loose 
statements of Sir Joseph Walton, M.P., as to the position 
of gas undertakings in connection with the coal question. 
Looseness has descended to absurdity ; for Sir Joseph has 
asked the President of the Board of Trade whether, in view 
of the fact that gas companies are obtaining cheaper coal 
owing to State intervention, he will take steps, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, to bring about a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price of coke, toluol, and other residual products, 
as well as in the price of gas to the consumers. If Sir 
Joseph knows the prices to be paid for coal under new con- 
tracts, and compares them with the contract prices for the 
past ten years, he will find the task a somewhat awkward 
one to try to substantiate the assertion as to the companies 
having already obtained cheaper coal by State intervention. 
Cheaper than when? As to the reduction in the prices of 
residuals and of gas, Mr. Runciman gave his interrogator a 
proper answer, which showed him that gas companies are, 
unlike the coalowners, already under regulation in respect 
of charges and profits through the operation of the sliding- 
scale. Therefore, the President informed Sir Joseph that 
he did not think legislation in the direction seggested was 
necessary. There was cold comfort in this; and Sir Joseph 
doubtless withdrew to ponder over the curiosity of one 
public supply industry being under regulation while the 
industry to which he belongs has suffered no such restric- 
tion, but has been allowed the fullest liberties in its dealings. 
It does not matter in the least, in the case of gas companies 
under the sliding-scale, how high the receipts for residuals 
or how low the price of coal, the public, under the system 
of statutory regulation, gets the greatest pull from surplus 
profits, and the shareholders a very lean part. When the 
coalowners seriously consider the character of the regulation 
in the gas industry, we can understand some of them being 
a little nervous about regulation in the coal industry. They 
are now waiting to learn what representatives of the Govern- 
ment will have to say to them when the conference of coal- 
Owners and miners with these representatives takes place 
in London on the 21st inst. 

Of course, the delay in coming to a decision on the matter 
of coal prices is disadvantageous to those who are wishful to 
make their annual contracts; while it is, in one sense, an 
advantage to the coalowners, as it extends the period during 








which coal-using undertakings will be compelled to settle 
their contracts. At the same time, the coalowners are not 
altogether certain as to what will happen in regard to con- 
tracts made this year prior to Government regulation—that 
is to say, as to whether or not the regulation will be made 
retrospective. There is, of course, an obvious danger in 
pressing for a retrospective regulation of price, in that some 
of the earlier contracts that were made were signed and 
sealed before the heaviest rise took place at the pithead. 
If the high increases are lowered to a given level, will the 
low increases be raised to the same level? Those who are 
pressing for regulation being retrospective, however, give 
an alternative; and it is that, if retrospective regulation 
is found to be impossible, the Government should consider 
the advisability of taxing collieries to the extent to which 
the extra price charged has exceeded 4s. 3d. per ton, or such 
other sum as may be the prescribed limit, over and above 
the average pithead prices for substantial quantities during 
the twelve months preceding the war. Much information 
on these and other matters—such as the question of the 
regulation of freights and exports—has been given in the 
“ JouRNAL” recently; and it has been summarized in the 
course of a circular-letter addressed to the members of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and bearing the signature of 
the President (Mr. John Young). 


Technical Truths and Power Trading. 


Wiruin the past twelve months, there have appeared in our 
columns from a gas engineering correspondent and from Mr. 
E. W. L. Nicol, Engineer to the London Coke Sales Com- 
mittee, articles of considerable technical value relating to the 
commercial subject of the sale and use of coke for steam- 
raising ; and now studies, upon practically the same lines, 
of the question of power production in relation to the com- 
petition between gas and electricity are appearing in our 
columns from the pen of Mr. H. C. Widlake, of the Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. We are afraid that 
in the gas industry, generally speaking, technical considera- 
tion has been largely concentrated upon the production of 
gas, and that the gas manufacturer has given comparatively 
little attention to the technical side of the utilization of his 
primary product. To-day the vending of gas is not merely 
a commercial matter, but it has a very large technical side ; 
and the more this is recognized and studied, and brought to 
bear, the greater will be the advantage. With competition 
assailing and strenuous on every side, the technical aspects 
and actualities of the use of gas cannot, and must not, any 
longer be dissociated from the commercial work of the in- 
dustry. Otherwise the position in future will be anything 
but a pleasant one for those upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility of success in gas trading. 

One of the lessons of the terrible war is that this country, 
and for the matter of that those of our Allies, too, were very 
ill-informed as to what Germany had been doing in prepar- 
ing for a great international conflict, and preparing in such 
a way that for months it has been able to breathe defiance 
to all the nations who have combined against it. It has 
likewise been made perfectly plain that, while the arch- 
enemy has been making the utmost use of science and its 
resources in meeting the conditions of modern warfare, this 
country has been, on the military site, sitting indolently by, 
and allowing traditional methods to largely prevail. Only 
after a great expenditure of life and money, this country, 
at a cost which will for generations weigh upon it, is doing 
its utmost to retrieve the past neglect. It has been a rude 
awakening. The position on a smaller scale has its example 
in connection with the gas industry ; but it is hoped that the 
gas industry will take proper heed and promptly alter the 
conditions. It is not a nice thing to be told, but it is true— 
and it is not an uncommon thing for truth to be unpalatable 
—that the gas industry has itself largely to thank for the 
excellent place the electrical people have won in respect of 
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power. The excellence of the achievement need not have 
been so great. ‘“ We have absolutely,” says Mr. Widlake, 
“ played into the hands of our electrical opponents by in- 
“ dulging in the foolish policy of underrating a powerful 
“ enemy which, to the uninitiated, certainly has many super- 
“ ficial points of recommendation.” We cannot deny that 
the electric-motor has its special purposes; our own use of 
it in the operations of gas manufacture attests the fact. But 
it is true there are comparatively few gas men who really 
know the electric-motor inside and outside, who thoroughly 
know its limits, and who can fairly and squarely put it in 
comparison on all points with the gas-engine. There isa 
very positive deficiency in the technical information brought 
to bear upon the competition; the postulation of the con- 
tractors for electric-motors being largely met by a simple 
negation, which is not good enough for the manufacturer 
who wants to know the truth concerning all factors con- 
tributing to the ultimate issue in “ £ s. d.” 

To get at the technical root of the essential matters, and 
to make use of the knowledge, mean much in the defence 
of present, and progress in new, business. The articles by 
Mr. Widlake will greatly assist to this end; but it will be 
found that they are penned for something more than casual 
reading, and deserve indeed minute study—a study which 
will give possession of many facts and figures concerning 
the coinpetitive points on the side of the gas-engine, and 
bring about an acquaintance with data of importance in 
connection with the electric-motor. The gas engineer must 
not only be in the position to say that, in cases where the 
electric-motor is not specially serviceable, the gas-engine 
has the pull in point of cost, but he must have a full grasp 
of the “‘ economic and technical possibilities of the electric- 
“ motor,” and so be able to “equate these possibilities in 
“ terms which will appeal to business men.” Generalities 
have had their day in this power business; and the gas in- 
dustry will be all the stronger for getting behind the hypo- 
thesis with which the electric-motor has been pushed into 
more extended use than would have been possible had the 
resistance been of a stronger order than that which was 
offered—stronger by being technically fortified. What has 
been neglected in the past in this regard should be amended 
now for the benefit of the industry inthe future. Gas men 
must know that there has been a weakness in this competi- 
tion; and this is not going to right itself by simply making 
use (after the manner of the competitor) of postulation and 
assumption. Nor is it wise to encourage the belief that the 
harm that has been done the electric-motor by the absurd 
claims made on its behalf will be an effective obstacle to 
future power competition. Credulity in matters such as this 
largely obtains among men who have no technical know- 
ledge of the essentials to guide their judgment; and this 
credulity can only be dealt with by stating the technical case 
which ends up in an over-all economy and reliability for 
the gas-engine driven by town gas. 

The arguments electrically used in the competition are in 
our contributors’ articles dealt with separately and cate- 
gorically ; and it is shown that, given a good make of gas- 
engine within the range of commonly used sizes, there is 
nothing that actually matters in the eyes of the business 
man that is not favourable to the gas-driven machine. As 
to larger sizes—more especially the vertical multi-cylindered 
engines—they have been brought to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that there is nothing about them but what is favourable 
to their adoption in factories, and for use in the generation of 
electrical energy, which can be done cheaply for all purposes. 
If gas power is used in a factory equipped with electric- 
lighting fittings, and the owner desires to continue this 
system of lighting, he can easily run a small dynamo from 
the shafting, and supply himself with the necessary current 
at a much cheaper rate than is possible by local electricity 
purveyors. Then in reference to the cost comparisons of gas 
and electric power as presented by the tables in the articles, 
there may be some criticism of the prices taken by Mr. 
Widlake, of 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas and 14d. per 
unit of electricity. But these are charges that have exist- 
ence; and the workings are given in such form that calcula- 
tions can be made—adopting the other valuable cost ele- 
ments in the tables—to suit any set of local conditions, in 
order to ascertain total working costs. The stock argu- 
ments for electric-motors are also individually treated to 
technical examination, and are disposed of in a practical 
manner. 

If the gas industry intends properly to push the power 
business, a larger efficiency must be shown in the methods 





of doing so. Technical ability and persistence must be 
brought to bear; and the issues between the competitors 
must be dealt with in a clear and decisive manner. Beyond 
the question of meeting electrical competition by methods 
worthy of the industry, Mr. Widlake shows that there is a 
tremendous field occupied by the steam-engine (particularly 
of the small powers) within which town-gas purveyors may 
operate for an expansion of their business. The whole sub- 
ject is one calling for more than superficial consideration. 


Inauspicious Times for New Engineers. 


ANYONE who scans the personal paragraphs that have ap- 
peared in the “ JouRNAL ” the last year or two, will observe 
that there have been, during that period, a fairly large num- 
ber of changes in the management of gas undertakings; 
and that, in not a few cases, the responsibility of full 
management has been taken up by some of the younger 
members of the profession who have had the advantage of 
training under modern conditions, and from whom much 
is expected. All the training, all the experience, and all the 
ability which they can command would, in the changed cir- 
cumstances of ordinary times, be required of them to achieve 
success. This is a point which we made long before war 
was ever thought about; but what was true then has been 
intensified manyfold by the subsequent happenings. We 
feel a considerable amount of sympathy for these younger 
men of the profession, who have been, right at the opening 
of their taking up the responsibilities of the chief executive 
office, obsessed by a state of affairs that opposes, in almost 
every direction, a good showing for their work. If fresh 
capital is required, if the sanction of the Treasury can be 
secured for its issue, if the public will take it up, it is dearer 
capital, and so much the worse for the new chief official. 
Structural materials are all more expensive. Coal, oil, and 
other materials required in the manufacturing processes are 
more costly, though the same amount of product can only be 
obtained from them ; labour is dearer ; there are obligations 
attaching to revenue on account of the men who have gone 
to the front and of their dependants; the imperial and local 
exchequers need larger contributions, and the conditions 
of working are not on the most economical lines. In short, 
there is an increase of expense all round; and yet the cir- 
cumstances of working and of business are not those that 
conduce to the highest standards of economy and progress. 
On the one hand, skilled labour has been greatly curtailed. 
On the other hand, reduced street and shop lighting have 
diminished consumption; and people are advised to be in 
their domestic life more economical in every way. 

There are more than sufficient grounds in all this for 
sympathy with new engineers and managers who have taken 
up a position in a strange place under new boards or com- 
mittees, and who are animated by the keenest desire to 
make a success of the operations under their control. But 
whichever way they turn they are faced with hostile barriers 
set up by the conditions that are irremediable and insuper- 
able, until the chaos of war is ended, and then for long only 
partially. It is regrettable, but nevertheless it is patent 
to every qualified observer, that there are some boards of 
directors who think of little else than the financial outcome 
of the working of an undertaking, and judge an engineer 
and manager solely on the presentment of the balance-sheet. 
But even such directors cannot be oblivious to the fact that 
engineers cannot work miracles, and produce fine balance- 
sheets under excessive claims upon revenue. We, however, 
are glad to know that the majority of boards of gas directors 
(though probably not possessing any members technically 
trained in gas affairs) are business men, who will recognize 
that no engineer, whether he be old or new, can produce a 
rosy condition of things under the working and commercial 
impediments of the present time. The pity of it is that— 
every portent is a confirmation—it cannot be expected for 
many years after the war there will be complete release 
from the retarding conditions produced by dearer capital, 
materials, labour, and other financial obligations; so that 
the new man stands relatively a very poor chance of making 
the balance of profit bear the same appearance as did his 
predecessor. 

There is one thing, nevertheless, of which we may all be 
sure, and it is tbat no energy will be spared on the part 
of the new chief executive officers to lighten the adverse 
effects as much as possible; and while there is good ener- 
getic management and high working efficiency displayed, 
intelligent and not grabbing boards of directors and com- 
mittees will look generously on what their new engineers 
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and managers are doing, and not judge them from the stand- 
point of results preceding their entry into office, when things 
ran their normal course, or were only subject, in one or more 
parts of the business, to the ordinary vagarious movements 
of commercial life. There will be no opportunity for com- 
parative judgment for some time to come ; and in the little 
world of each gas undertaking, under new technical and 
commercial management, no one will regret this more than 
the man whose primary object is to show by his work that 
he is worthy of the selection and trust of his directors or 
committee. This very ambition is the best of assurances 
to directors and committees that they may rely upon their 
new chief officers doing their very best—now and hereafter— 
to mitigate the influences and effects of the extraordinary 
combination of adverse circumstances. 


Trench Work—at Home. 


Tue paper which Mr. Reginald Brown read at the recent 
meeting of the Institution of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers, and which was noticed, with the discussion, in the 
“ JouRNAL” last week, is one which touches upon a subject 
that has become a vexed one between road authorities and 
public enterprises using the subsoil of the roadways; and it 
really constitutes a challenge to the latter to give a better 
finish to the refilling work on making road openings. County 
and other road authorities have been very persistent of late 
years in trying to secure from promoters of Bills and from 
Parliament additional powers of regulation and charge in con- 
nection with pipe work—most of them unduly burdensome, 
inequitable, and altogether unnecessary. Parliament has 
observed these characteristics; and, if promoters of Bills 
are not extraordinarily pliant, and themselves give way, the 
Legislature has been unwilling to confer upon road authori- 
ties more than they have a right to under existing general 
legislation, other than perhaps in the matter of minor details. 
What, however, Mr. Brown set out to consider is how best 
the relations of pipe owners and road authorities can be im- 
proved in the matter of increasing the efficiency of the work 
of reinstatement and maintenance after pipe laying. 

Let us preface comment with the remark that the owners 
of subterranean pipes are quite willing to enter into any 
arrangements with the road authorities which will be to 
their mutual advantage, but would strongly resent additional 
expense being put upon them—that is, expense beyond what 
they at present incur—unless it is shown they are going to 
derive compensatory advantage from it. Certain of the 
proposals put forward by Mr. Brown would mean additional 
expense to the undertakings concerned; but it might be 
that no commensurate advantage would accrue to the under- 
takings concerned. Were Mr. Brown’s proposals voluntarily 
adopted by gas and water undertakings, it would only be by 
conditions accompanying which would apply to the road 
authorities themselves. He suggests that road authorities 
should supervise all openings; the companies to pay the 
costs of supervision, and be relieved of any maintenance. 
This would be a question of terms. Local authorities may 
supervise if they like; but if they desire to do so, they must 
pay for it—unless there be a guid pro quo. What is offered 
is relief from maintenance; and this would be worth consi- 
deration, when the terms are named. These terms would 
have to include, in definite manner, something more than 
maintenance by the road authority. We take it that main- 
tenance would embrace reinstatement of the surface; and 
this would have to carry with it liability on the part of the 
road authority for any damage for injuries that might arise 
through delay in executing the work. This question was 
raised last year in a case in which the Commercial Gas 
Company were the unfortunate defendants; and last session 
the opportunity was taken to provide covering legislation in 
the Liverpool Gas Company’s Act and the Riddings District 
Gas Company’s Act. Under the powers then obtained, the 
two Companies are authorized, in the event of the road 
authorities not exercising reasonable despatch in reinstating 
the surface of roadways after pipe laying, to carry out the 
work themselves, and then refuse payment to the road autho- 
rity, or, alternatively, if there is delay on the part of the road 
authority, that body isto indemnify the company against all 
expenses and penalties to which they may become liable by 
reason of the delay or failure to execute the work. 

There was allegation in the discussion on the paper as to 
the inefficient work of some companies in restoring the soil 
to trenches after making openings for pipe laying, which, it 
was said, results in the lapse of considerable periods—some- 
times beyond the statutory requirement—before subsidences, 





and consequently unevenness, of the surfaces of the roads 
are overcome. Mr. Brown erred somewhat upon a point of 
time in saying that a company may open, fill-in, and then 
maintain for a period “ of six months.” The words of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, are: “Shall keep the road 
“or pavement which has been so broken-up in good repair 
“for three months after replacing and making good the 
“ same, and for such further time, if any, not being more than 
“ twelve months in the whole as the soil so broken-up shall 
“ continue to subside.” The six months should therefore 
be twelve months. But the period of subsidence, of course, 
varies—in the discussion on the paper, twelve, sixteen, and 
even twenty-four months were spoken of as periods within 
which settlement went on. Road surveyors seem to incline to 
the idea that the long periods during which subsidence some- 
times continues is invariably due to bad reinstatement work. 
It is not necessarily so. It may be very largely owing to 
the character of the subsoil ; and it ought to be the object 
of everyone responsible for maintenance after the work is 
done to see that the re-filling is carried out as thoroughly as 
possible, as upon this the subsequent cost of maintenance 
greatly depends. Of course, the ideal condition would be, 
in the restoration of the soil to the trench, to get in the 
same amount as occupied a given space before disturbance ; 
but the ideal is impossible of achievement—variation in the 
quantity returnable to a given space being due not only to 
the care taken in ramming, but to the character of the soil. 
Not even the use of mechanical rammers will enable the 
same amount of soil to be returned to the trench, less the 
quantity displaced by the space occupied by the pipe or 
other work that has found accommodation init. The use of 
mechanical rammers, and the prescription that in re-filling 
the layers of soil should not be more than 6 inches in thick- 
ness, are among the other suggestions of Mr. Brown. Even 
mechanical rammers will not ensure that there will not be 
some settlement, though no doubt the mechanical machine 
solidifies better, and does reduce the variation of the degree 
of consolidation that one finds with different men, though 
working with the same weight of hand rammer. But we 
should like more information as to initial and working costs, 
and speed of performance, with the mechanical appliance. 
Working costs apart, the machine should produce a better 
consolidation than the man; and this should reduce main- 
tenance costs. If machine rammers of the kind are of 
mutual benefit, why should not the road authority keep a 
set which could, by payment, be used by any body occupy- 
ing the subsoil of the roadways? The local authorities 
themselves would require something of the kind when they 
made road openings, and so would the gas, electricity, water, 
and other owners; and in a limited area, there is no occa- 
sion for all these different bodies to provide themselves with 
such appliances. 

In reference to the surface material, Mr. Brown suggests 
that this should be replaced immediately on a suitable 
foundation from 4 to g inches in depth, with a surface coat- 
ing at least 3 inches thick; and that the latter should not 
be confined to the limits of the trench, but should extend 
beyond, and so be incorporated with the materials of the 
adjoining surface. The suggestion is all right, providing 
there is no subsidence ; but every time there is a making-up 
of the trench surface after settlement, is the same over- 
lapping operation to be repeated? Surface reinstatement 
is provided for generally in the legislation applying to the 
subject ; and, to the best of our knowledge, the only specific 
clause which deals with it is in the Gowerton Gas Act of 
1910. There it is specified that the Company shall provide 
a foundation of at least 4 inches of rough ballast, and a top 
coating of 4 inches of metalling ; that all subsidences exceed- 
ing 2 inches deep along the surface of the trench are to be 
made good immediately after they occur; and that there is 
to be rolling so that the surface becomes uniform with the 
unbroken surface adjoining. We cannot see that there is 
much in Mr. Brown’s suggestion as to the overlapping of 
the new surface—at any rate, until settlement in the trench 
has ceased. 

However, it is very interesting indeed to hear the road 
surveyors on the subject of trench work; but, in this in- 
stance, the paper, judging from the abstract in our columns 
last week, stops short at points upon which the occupiers of 
the subsoil of roads would have liked further information— 
as to mutual advantage, terms, working expenses, and so 
forth—in order to see how far they could go with the author, 
and what conditions it would be necessary to apply to his 
suggestions so as to prevent one-sidedness. 
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“Inequalities” in Meter-Rents. 


The Directors of the South Suburban Gas Company are, in 
order to remove “ inequalities” in meter-rents, proposing to make 
the rents uniform, irrespective of the size of meter! Inasmuch 
as there is “ inequality” in the sizes of meters and the expenses 
attaching thereto, the suggested process of equalizing the rents 
appears somewhat quixotic, and requires a little explanation, in 
order to make clear to reasoning individuals outside the Board 
how it will produce equality as between the users of the differ- 
ent sizes of meter—that is to say, dealing with meter-rent as 
being an altogether distinct charge from that for gas. If special 
treatment be required in respect of the custom for gas, this 
should be dealt with strictly on its own merits. The matter is 
discussed in an article in later columns. 


Membership Campaign of the ‘“ B.C.G.A.” 


If all meetings that are held in connection with the recruit- 
ing campaign of the British Commercial Gas Association are as 
enthusiastic as the one held last Thursday in Birmingham, an 
opulent success ought to attend the work that is now in hand. 
We congratulate the Hon. Secretary of the Midlands District 
Committee (Mr. J. Ferguson Bell) on the character of the meet- 
ing, and Sir Hallewell Rogers, Chairman of the Gas Committee 
of the Birmingham City Council, upon having the opportunity of 
presiding over such a gathering. The only thing that we are 
afraid of about these member-recruiting meetings is that the 
majority attending represent the converted, and the minority the 
unconverted. But the important thing is that every new recruit 
means an access of power, and is an influence for good among 
other non-subscribing concerns. From Sir Hallewell’s speech 
throughout the proceedings at Birmingham, with one exception, 
there was good and healthy testimony as to the character of the 
work being done by the Association; and the one exception threw 
the mass of testimony into stronger relief. 


Illustration of an Old Contention. 

In Sir Hallewell’s remarks, there was a passage which was 
striking. Speaking of Birmingham, he said: ‘“‘ During the past three 
months, they had received seventy inquiries through the Associa- 
tion, in response to their advertisements, relating to the industrial 
uses of gas; and when he told them that, among these inquiries, 
were the names of some of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
Birmingham, they would realize that the advertisements inserted 
in the various daily and weekly newspapers had caught the eye 
of the right people, and those whom the advertisements had been 
designed to attract.” Of course, all subscribing gas undertakings 
could not expect to get in three months seventy inquiries directly 
through the offices of the Association. Some of them might not 
get any; but this does not mean that inquiries that are received 
by the local gas office are not influenced by the work of the Asso- 
ciation. This work fills up the gaps of, and so completes and 
consolidates, local effort. The quoted passage from Sir Hallewell’s 
speech confirms what we have long held. No matter how efficient 
and how thorough the system of local publicity and canvassing 
effort, there are numerous people—some highly important—who 
will not see any local canvassers, habitually consign advertising 
literature to the waste-paper basket, and rarely open local news- 
papers. But articles and advertisements will attract them in 
their professional or trade papers, or in their favourite daily or 
weekly illustrated papers or magazines—in fact, in all the main 
roads and by-ways of general news and literature which are not, 
and cannot be, covered by local enterprise. The men in those 
large manufacturing concerns whose eyes and ears the Birming- 
ham Gas Department had probably often tried to arrest in one 
way or another were at length captured by something or other 
that they saw which had emanated from the Association. The 
organization operates where local undertakings do not; and there 
is in this consolidation and expansion for the whole industry. 








Further Working Results. 


Since reference was last made to the matter in this portion of 
the “ Journat,” further progress has been made in the setting on 
record of the working and financial results achieved by munici- 
pally owned gas undertakings during the twelve months to the 
end of March last. A falling off to the extent of 3} per cent. was 
experienced in the make of gas at Burnley, where one of the 
adverse factors to be contended against, so far as consumption 











is concerned, has been the non-lighting, since the introduction 
of the military order, of 1850 of the public lamps. There is ex- 
hibited a very substantial increase in the make of gas per ton of 
coal carbonized. Clitheroe, too, has had what is for them quite 
an unusual experience—as, in fact, it is with most gas under- 
takings—in a decreased consumption. And the same remark 
may be made concerning Middleton, where the falling off in the 
total quantity of gas made was just under 2 per cent. The 
slackening at Middleton was in the demand for gas for industrial 
purposes, owing to short time in the cotton mills. Here, as at 
Burnley, there is recorded a very large increase in the make of 
gas per ton of coal. A loss on the year’s working at Oldham is 
attributed mainly to the great decrease in the amount received for 
residual products. The quantity of gas made was about 2} per 
cent. less than in the preceding year; but, on the other hand, 
there is a gain in the fact that the average quantity of coal gas 
made per ton carbonized shows a good increase when compared 
with that of twelve months ago. The decreased consumption, in 
this case also, was in respect of mills and workshops; there 
having been an increase in the quantity of gas consumed in 
houses and shops. Smethwick comes on the other side, with an 
increase in the total quantity of gas sold and accounted for of 
2} per cent., though, coming to details, sales for power and manu- 
facturing purposes, and the use of gas for public lighting, both 
exhibit some decrease. At Stourbridge, too, there are increases 
under all heads except public lighting ; and both the gross profit 
and net surplus are larger than a year ago. 


A Subject-Matter Index. 


In the course of a letter (in part, of a private nature) Mr. 
George G. Ramsdell, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Gas Institute, makes reference to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
and to the well-known fact that the Institute are going to hold 
their annual meeting in the Fall in connection with the Gas Con- 
gress in San Francisco. This means that the Institute meeting 
will be a very small affair in comparison with past annual meet- 
ings. This would, of course, reflect itself in a considerable dimi- 
nution of the size of the annual volume of “ Transactions,” were 
not steps taken to swell it in a manner which (though the contents 
will not be of normal character) will be valuable to the members. 
Mr. Ramsdell tells us that the steps that are going to be taken 
by the Council to this end are to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of having prepared a complete subject-matter index of the 
volumes covering the ten years from and including 1906. There 
is no question about it that, in the early volumes of the American 
Institute, the index is very imperfect ; and it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to turn to the volumes and find any particular sub- 
ject, with the exception of the most prominent papers and reports. 
But there is a great quantity of matter not so imposing—some- 
times in short papers, and sometimes incidentally embedded in 
longer communications—which is equally important, but which is 
often inaccessible until much exploration has been made, simply 
owing to the absence of a full and proper index. The complete 
index is to be distributed in connection with the “* Transactions ;” 
and Mr. Ramsdell thinks the members will much appreciate it. 
We are quite confident this will be so, especially by those who 
have to frequently make search for information. 


A Suggestion for the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


In this decision of our American friends, there is a good sug- 
gestion for the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
proceedings of the Institution this year have similarly, but through 
different and less congenial causes, been particularly thin ; and 
consequently the volume of “ Transactions ” for 1915 will be very 
lean, unless something useful is introduced to extend the distance 
of the back cover from the front one. This being so, we cannot 
conceive there will ever be a more propitious time for giving the 
members a thoroughly good subject-matter index of all the tech- 
nical and commercial topics that have engaged, at annual meet- 
ings, or through the work of Committees, the attention of the Insti- 
tution (under whatever appellation it has existed) during the past 
fifty odd years of life. Such an index, if prepared with intelli- 
gence and discrimination, would be of immense value to the gas 
profession. At the present time, it is not by any means an easy 
matter to wade through the whole of the records of the Institu- 
tion to find out what has transpired in past years on any particular 
subject, Admittedly, there would be a large amount of labour 
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attached to the preparation of an index of the kind, covering 
more than fifty years; but this accomplished, it would bean easy 
matter hereafter to publish such an index for every ten years. 
Other societies provide members with complete subject-matter in- 
dices; examples readily coming to mind being the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, the Institution of Water Engineers, and the Society 
of Engineers. Why not the Institution of Gas Engineers ? 


Defective and Valuable Indexing. 


But such an index (the emphasis is needed) must be well and 
systematically done. It is no use having it unless it is. It must 
be something of a more complete character than is now given of 
the subject-matter of the year in the annual volume. Take two 
or three instances from last year’s ‘“‘ Transactions.” Mr. Purves 
read a paper on “ The Application of Coke-Oven Carbonizing 
and the ‘Otto’ Direct Ammonia Recovery System to Gas- 
Works.” A man wants to find what was said as to the “ Otto” 
system. He forgets the name of the author of the paper, the year, 
and does not remember that it was linked-up with a coke-oven 
paper. Hesearches through the index. Looks under ‘“‘ Ammonia,” 
“ Otto,” and “ Sulphate.” It is not indexed under any one of 
these headings. The only reference to the whole contents of 
the paper is under “ Coke-Ovens.” Mr. John West read a paper 
dealing more with the use of sulphate of ammonia than lime in 
agriculture. In the subject-matter index, the paper is named under 
“ Lime,” and not under “ Sulphate.” ‘“ Phenomena of Surface 
Combustion” appears in the same subject-matter index under 
“ Phenomena,” and not under “ Surface Combustion.” ‘“ Influ- 
ence of Red-Hot Coke and Radiant Heat on the Gaseous Pro- 
ducts of Carbonization” appears under “ Influence!” Instances 
might be multiplied of defect in subject-matter indexing, which 
will only intensify labour in finding subjects a few years hence. 
With, we repeat, intelligence and discrimination in indexing—not 
otherwise—a complete subject-matter index would be valuable. 
We leave the idea for the consideration of the Council, with the 
remark (in case want of time should be put forward as an excuse) 
that there are nearly six months left of this year; and if the 
printing of the volume of “ Transactions” is completed up toa 
point, the sheets could then wait for a time for the suggested 
index. The contents of the volume, as it stands, will not be of 
such burning importance that the members of the Institution will 
be injured by lingering a while for something which would be of 
real value to them. 


Coal Exports. 


In last week’s “ JouRNAL,” in the article on “ Northern Coal 
Deliveries and Exports last Winter,” reference was made to the 
fact that, as the war progressed prior to the appointment of the 
Coal Exports Regulation Committee, there had been a marked 
shrinkage in the monthly decreases of the exports of coal in com- 
parison with the corresponding pre-war months. This shrinkage 
was due to the large increase in the exports to neutral European 
countries, a not inconsiderable part of which increase it is, on good 
grounds, suspected found its way into Germany, while the home- 
land was urgently requiring more coal. This was during last 
winter; and the maximum shrinkage in the decrease of tonnage 
over the corresponding pre-war months was not reached until 
April—the month preceding the appointment of the Coal Exports 
Regulation Committee. The following figures tell their own 
tale: During the five war months of last year, the decrease upon 
the corresponding period of 1913 averaged 2.721,750 tons per 
month. Then in January, the decrease shrank to 2,319.373 tons; 
in February, to 2,189,714 tons; in March, to 2,026,964 tons; and 
in April, to 1,459,882 tons. The Exports Regulation Committee 
came on the scene; and in May, the decrease was raised to 
2,501,806 tons, and in June it was 2,274,000 tons. These last two 
returns are a great improvement on what was shown in April. 
With the June decrease, the total reduction of exports since the 
beginning of the war is 26,380,529 tons. If the process of getting 
to a nearer level with the monthly exports of 1913-14 had con. 
tinued, there would have been more gradual progress in the build- 
ing-up of this total figure; and with what enormous advantage to 


the enemy ? 
Oil Business and a Dividend. 


The oil-trading companies have had a very comfortable finan- 
cial experience for a considerable period, owing to the increased 





demands for oil for all sorts of purposes—particularly for motive 
power on land and sea. The requirements of the gas industry 
have also been greater owing to the coal situation; but now that 
the export of coal to neutral countries has largely ceased, there 
should be a keener competition between the coal and oil pro- 
prietors for the business of the industry. The coal industry is 
well aware of this; and we believe it to be a fact that, where oil- 
gas plants exist, there better terms have been quoted for coal 
than where there are no oil-gas plants. When coal is dear, if oil 
is at a reasonable price, carburetted water-gas plants are kept 
running “full bore.” When reverse conditions exist, the latter 
plants are partially let down. The demand for, and price of, 
coke is, of course, a factor in the situation. However, the well- 
established oil trading companies, whose supplies are not much 
affected by the war, have (as already said) had a healthy time of 
it. At the recent meeting of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, the Chairman (Sir Samuel Marcus, Bart.) stated that 
the Company would have scorned to avail themselves of the 
necessities of the nation to attempt to make war profits ; they had 
sedulously abstained, even in cases where it would have been 
possible and legitimate to do it, from exacting more than normal 
prices for their products. The dividend paid for the year was 
35 per cent., free of income-tax. Investments in sundry com- 
panies were increased during 1914 by £1,224,280; and the sum 
ot £436,795 was carried forward, against £326,564 brought in. 
Whether or not the Company have made war profits, the oil busi- 
ness has not been an unprofitable one for them over the past 
twelve months. 


Engineering Work in Japan. 


At the present moment, opportunities, and even possibilities, 
of engineering shops in this country undertaking new work of an 
unwarlike character are far smaller than has been the case in 
other circumstances. Nevertheless, attention may well be drawn 
to some remarks by H.M. Commercial Attaché at Yokohama, on 
the subject of the machinery trade of Japan. Considerable im- 
portations of machinery into Japan take place every year; and 
it is pleasing to note that the United Kingdom remains well at 
the head of the list—now enjoying more than 50 per cent. of the 
business. Since the war broke out, very few orders have been 
placed; but as confidence is returning, it is thought within the 
next few months it will be possible to secure a certain quantity. 
It has, however, to be remembered that Government Depart- 
ments, believing in the wisdom of supporting home industries, place 
their orders in Japan, whenever it can be done; and, as bearing 
upon this point, it may be mentioned that Japanese engineer- 
ing works are increasing in number and in capacity, being 
assisted by the heavy import duties. In view, therefore, of the 
fact that the manufacture of machinery in Japan is making 
considerable progress, and that unless some thought is given 
to the problem manufacturers in this country may lose a part 
of the business which they now enjoy, the suggestion is put 
forward that makers of small machinery of a class which is sold 
in quantities in standard sizes—such as gas-engines, electric 
motors, pneumatic drills, pumps, &c.—should send their goods 
for sale consigned to firms of high standing, so that stocks can be 
kept. It is stated that the importing firms themselves are rarely 
willing to tie-up their capital in stocks, as the profit they can ob- 
tain is often eaten up by local high interest charges; while the 
manufacturer, who has naturally added a considerable amount to 
his price for standing charges and profit, would only be paying 
interest on the first net cost, and would also probably be able to 
borrow money at a cheaper rate in the United Kingdom. 








Society of British Gas Industries—The members of the Society 
visited Exeter last Thursday week, meeting in the Rougemont 
Hotel, where Mr. F. Templer Depree, J.P. (Chairman), entertained 
them at dinner. It was a very pleasant gathering. Next day, 
some of the members played on the Exeter Golf Links for the 
silver challenge bowl of the Society. 


Coke Breeze for Locomotives.—On the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway experiments have, during the past year and more, been 
carried out with the use of coke breeze as locomotive fuel; and 
at certain works arrangements have been made for the obtaining 
of a better grade of coke breeze, which is sold to the Railway 
Company. This fuel, however, proves satisfactory for locomo- 
tives only when consumed in engines fitted with stoking devices ; 
and forced draught is necessary to secure good results. Then it 
is said to compare favourably with the low-grade coals that are 
sometimes used as locomotive fuel. 
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PERSONAL. 


Additions to the Commission of Peace for Surrey lately made 
include the name of Mr. DuGaLp CLERK, D.Sc., the expert on 
gas-engines. 

The marriage took place last Thursday, at Dovercourt Parish 
Church, of Mr. WiLFrip E. JoLiirFe, younger son of Mr. John T. 
Jolliffe, of Ipswich, and Miss HiLpa Barnes, younger daughter of 
Mr. G. Baines, of Dovercourt. Mr. Wilfrid Jolliffe is the Engi- 
neer to the Harwich Gas Company ; while Mr. Baines is the Secre- 
tary and General Manager. 

In the notice convening the annual general meeting of the 
European Gas Company, Limited, the Directors record, with 
regret, the death of their former Chairman, Mr. R. HESKETH 
Jones; and they intimate that they have filled the vacancy by 
nominating Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., as a Director, sub- 
ject to confirmation at the meeting. 


Mr. Harotp E. Stone, who has just been appointed Superin- 
tendent at the Birkenhead Corporation Gas-Works, is at present 
assistant to Dr. W. B. Davidson at the Nechells works of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. He is also Hon. 
Treasurer of the Midland Junior Gas Association, and lecturer 
in “ Gas Engineering ” at the Smethwick Technical School. 

Mr. R. A. Brownina, of Neath, has been added to the Visiting 
Committee of gas engineers, acting under Mr. J. H. Canning, of 
Newport, for the purpose of increasing the supply of high explo- 
sives. It will be remembered that Mr. Browning, after 34 years’ 
service, recently retired from the management of the Neath Gas- 
Works, but continues to practise as a consulting gas engineer. 

To fill the vacancy of Borough Engineer at Darwen, caused 
by the death of Mr. R. W. Smith-Saville, Mr. EL] MarspeEn, the 
Chief Assistant in the department, has been appointed. Mr. 
Marsden became articled twelve years ago to the late Mr. Smith- 
Saville, and has been in the service of the Corporation ever since. 
He has been entrusted with several important schemes, notably 
the Bolton-Darwen water supply. 

The death last April of the Chairman of the East Surrey Water 
Company, Mr. PETER Rippocu, is referred to with regret by the 
Directors in their annual report. Deceased had been connected 
with the undertaking for nearly a quarter-of-a-century. Advancing 
years having precluded the Deputy-Chairman (Sir Myles Fenton, 
J.P.) from taking the position, the Board first elected Mr. H. F. 
AcLanD Hoop as a Director, and then made him Chairman. 


Mr. Husert B. KNow tes, son of Mr. R. Knowles, a member 
of the Morecambe Town Council, has been appointed Assistant 
Gas Engineer to the Darwen Corporation, where he has been 
articled to the Manager, Mr. A. H. Smith. Mr. Knowles passed 
first class in ‘Gas Engineering ” and first class in “Gas Distri- 
bution,” in the recent City and Guilds of London examinations. 
He was one of six only, out of 130 candidates, who passed first 
class in both subjects. 

The wedding took place, at the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Exeter, last Tuesday, of Alderman F. Tempter DEPREE, LP. 
and Miss Mary F. BowrErMAN Moore, of Exeter. A reception 
followed the ceremony; and later Mr. and Mrs. Depree left on 
a motor tour. The large number of wedding presents included 
a handsome silver salver and rose-bowl from the Directors of 
Messrs. Willey and Co., of which Company Alderman Depree is 
Chairman, and a silver cigar-box from the members of the 
Council of the Society of British Gas Industries, of which he is 
President for the year. 

Last week the advertisement columns of the “ JourNAL” con- 
tained an announcement by the Directors of the Salisbury Gas- 
light and Coke Company that they were prepared to consider 
applications for the position of Manager of their works. The 
‘Salisbury Times” of Friday’s date says: “ We understand that 
Mr. N. H. Humphrys, the Manager of the Salisbury Gaslight and 
Coke Company, has tendered his resignation to the Directors on 
account of his health not being equal to the increased strain cast 
upon him by worries and anxieties brought about by the war. 
The resignation takes effect at Michaelmas. Mr. Humphrys 
came to Salisbury in 1883, and has therefore put in 32 years in 
his present position, in which time the undertaking has been 
immensely developed. In his profession Mr. Humphrys de- 
servedly enjoys the highest reputation as a chemist.” 

The last Australian mail brings the announcement of the retire- 
ment of Mr. S. E. Ficcis from his position as Engineer and 
General Manager of the Ballarat (Victoria) Gas Company. Dur- 
ing 47 years’ service with the Company, he has seized every 
opportunity to instal the most modern plant in the works; and 
many readers will remember that about two years ago he visited 
England and the Continent to inspect the latest improvements in 
carbonizing methods and gas apparatus generally. While on this 
visit he ordered what is stated to be the first plant for Australia 
for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia by the “direct” 
system. After inspecting many installations, he reported to his 
Directors on the vertical system of carbonization, plans and esti- 
mates for two methods of which he took back to Australia with 
him. Then about a year ago he recommended the adoption of a 
free installation system, which has proved very successful in ex- 
tending the consumption of gas. During his long connection with 
the Company, Mr. Figgis’s relations with the Directors, officers, 
and men have always been of the most amicable nature. 








With much regret, the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company have accepted the resignation, owing to ill-health, by 
Mr. T. WiLTon of the position of Superintendent of the Products 
Works. The Board have passed a resolution expressing their 
appreciation of his long and valuable services to the Company, 
and their hearty wishes that, in the calm of retirement, his health 
might be re-established. Referring to the matter, the Company’s 
“ Co-Partners’ Magazine” remarks that there is no doubt Mr. 
Wilton’s health was much impaired by the whole-hearted energy 
he devoted to his military duties. As Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
“ Rangers” he was mobilized at the outbreak of war; and from 
that moment until prohibited by the doctors he gave himself un- 
ceasingly to the service of the distinguished Territorial regiment 
which it was his privilege and pride to command. Mr. W.G. 
Apa, whom the Directors have appointed to succeed Mr. Wilton, 
entered the Company’s service in 1910 as a Research Chemist 
at the Products Works. During the protracted absence, owing 
to military duties and subsequent ill-health, of Mr. Wilton, Mr. 
Adam assumed the sole control of the works, and has been re- 
sponsible for fulfilling the instructions of the Directors in con- 
nection with the work, some of it of a very special character, 
now being carried on there. 








Gas-Works Tar as a Street-Binder. 


Mr. A. F. Kersting, of the Mobile (Ala.) Gas Company, deals, in 
the “Gas Record,” with an experience of the use of gas-works tar 
for street surfaces. Describing the method of heating and apply- 
ing the tar, he says there was installed for the plant a heater con- 
sisting of 22 feet of 12-inch pipe flanged at both ends, in which 
are connected two coils of 14-inch pipe, approximately 400 feet in 
all. Steam at boiler pressure is admitted to these coils, and the 
outlet-valves cracked to drain the condensed steam. There is an 
open top tank on the roof of the boiler-house, 5 feet in diameter 
by 7 feet deep, into which the tar is first pumped from the well. 
Tar is drawn from the bottom of this tank through the heater- 
pipe, flowing therefrom by force of the tank head into the waggon. 
The sprinkler waggon has a spray-pipe connected in the back 
end near the bottom, with branches running to either side, which 
covers about 7 feet width. The perforations in the pipe are about 
1 inch diameter,and tinchapart. The regular attendants of this 
waggon are quite expert in opening the valve; so that with ordi- 
nary walking speed of the team, the tar is distributed in the 
correct amount in one passage. The streets generally are made 
with a 15-feet surface, which means 13 gallons of tar per running 
foot. Taking this at 5c. a gallon, the cost is about $400 per mile 
of street improved. 





—_ 


Gas at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


In a circular giving detailed information regarding the forth- 
coming International Gas Congress in San Francisco, Mr. G. G. 
Ramsdell, the Secretary of the American Gas Institute, remarks 
as follows regarding gas at the Panama-Pacific Exposition : “ The 
two leading features of the exposition are its architecture and its 
illumination. The latter is unique in its departure from all former 
methods. Flood lighting takes the place of the old-fashioned 
outlining of buildings; and the colour scheme of the exposition 
lends itself admirably to this form of lighting. Some hundreds 
of powerful searchlights and thousands of electric bulbs, together 
with the gas lighting, spread a glow of light over the entire expo- 
sition, amounting to over four billion candle power. This is 
probably the first exposition where gas has come into its own. 
There are miles of high-pressure gas-lamps on ornamental posts. 
The “ Joy Zone” is illuminated by gas arcs, concealed in orna- 
mental lanterns; and in the Court of Abundance there are gas 
fountains with serpents hissing streams of high-pressure gas. At 
night time the effect is magical. No such lighting has ever been 
attempted before. Shaded lamps are reflected on the sides of the 
buildings, searchlights shine constantly on statues and columns; 
and the great Tower of Jewels, grey by day, is pure white in the 
rays of these searchlights. The columns of the Tower at night 
are of the most exquisite turquoise green; and its jewels flash 
and gleam in the soft California breeze. Nowhere but in such a 
climate, and under such a sky, would this exposition be possible. 
Gas is also used from end to end of the exposition for cooking 
and heating; and the service is everything that could be desired. 
In the Palace of Manufactures we have a collective gas exhibit 
covering a floor space of 10,000 square feet; and enclosed in a 
beautiful pavilion is a comprehensive exhibit of every phase of 
manufacture, distribution, and use of gas. The exhibit is so well 
lighted that it became necessary to have large glass signs hung at 
different points stating that this exhibit is ‘ Lighted by Gas.’ It 
was found that our electric friends were taking credit for the best 
example of interior illumination in the exposition.” 


—— 





Mr. JAMEs Lonatey, who died at Crawley on the 23rd ult., 
aged 79, had been Chairman of the Crawley District Water Com- 
pany since its formation. 


In the list given last week of successful candidates in the 
recent “ Gas Engineering” examination of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, Grade I., second class, the name of Mr. 
Joseph Jubb wrongly appeared as Tubb. 
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A SOUTH SUBURBAN TACTICAL BLUNDER. 


Unifying Meter-Rents for all Sizes. 

At the present time, the charges for the hire of meters vary in the 
different districts comprising the Company's area of supply, and 
to remove inequalities, and bring the charges more nearly in 
accord with existing conditions, the Board have decided to make 
a uniform charge of 1s. 6d. per meter per quarter, regardless of 
size ov locality. The new charges will operate from and after the 
end of the Midsummer quarter ; and, to put the matter in order, 
I shall feel obliged if you will kindly sign the appended slip, and 
hand it to our collector when paying the accompanying account, 
or enclose it with your remittance. 

The agreement reads as follows: 

With reference to my [our] agreement with your Company for the 
hire of a gas-meter, I am [we are] willing that, as from the 
Midsummer quarter, 1915, the rent charge shall be one shilling 
and sixpence per quarter, or any part of a quarter, and I [we] 
agree to pay such rent charge, in lieu of that mentioned in the 
agreement, which, as varied, I [we] hereby confirm. 

Tuis is a circular and a form of agreement issued to the con- 
sumers of gas in the area of the South Suburban Gas Company; 
and, after reading both with care, we should imagine that the 
“T’s” and the “ we’s” will not be “ willing,” and, in fact, should 
refuse, to sign the new agreement in cases where their meter-rents 
are less than ts. 6d. per quarter, unless the Board, who are anxious 
to remove “inequalities,” supply them with something more than 
the indefinite information given in the circular, and so satisfy 
them, as to the grounds upon which they suggest that fairness 
demands that 1s. 6d. per quarter should be paid per meter re- 
gardless of size or locality. We have little doubt that a large 
majority of the consumers pay less meter-rent than the amount 
named—at any rate, in the old South Suburban district, which, 
in the matter of magnitude of business takes precedence of the 
annexed Bromley and West Kent areas. 

There are certain questions that readily occur to one on reading 

the circular. They are: 


(1) Why have the Board been so long in discovering that a 
uniform meter-rent of 1s. 6d. per quarter was necessary in 
order to remove inequalities ? 

(2) What is the nature of the inequalities ? 

(3) Will not “ inequalities” of another order exist by charging a 
uniform rent for meters of different sizes, which originally 
cost disuniform amounts, and now do so for (where the 
original cost has not already been wiped out) interest and 
for upkeep ? 

(4) Is not 6s. a year an extravagant charge for meters of the 
smaller sizes? 

(5) And is it a politic thing to propose a charge of this kind just 
at the time when the price of gasis at an exceptionally high 
figure owing to the conditions imposed by the war ? 

The curious proposition (which contemplates the disturbance 
of an ancient order of things in the South Suburban area) has 
raised a hornet’s nest about the Directors’ ears, which is not sur- 
prising. It is difficult to understand, without further explanation, 
how the Directors came to think that people with agreements for 
acertain lower rent than that now proposed would be, ex abrupto, 
induced to sign an agreement to pay more on such a bald state- 
ment as is put forward in the circular. Casting one’s eyes round 
the Board-room table, we cannot see a single individual there 
who, were he faced with the same suggestion, had no interest in 
the Company, and was paying a smaller rental than that proposed, 
would be, on such representation as this, prepared to make a 
change, without more evidence that right really demanded it. 
The Company are, of course, quite at liberty, in the case of all 
their ordinary meters, to make what agreements they think proper 
with consumers, so far as payment of meter-rent is concerned. 
But they fixed and agreed the scale of meter-rents years ago; 
and the agreements that have been made over a long course of 
years for rents at a lower figure than are suggested to-day ought 
not be alterable by the Directors, in this very summary fashion, 
without the consumer consents. Surely in altering a legal instru- 
ment such as a formal “ agreement,” some longer notice should be 
given than was done in this instance, in which the announcement of 
the proposed change to have effect at Midsummer was only made 
at the same time as the Midsummer accounts were sent out. The 
Board, in other words, seek to alter one condition of subsisting 
agreements, and put the new condition into force, before the fresh 
agreement is accepted and signed by the consumer. This is not 
an equitable proceeding. Against a consumer under a present 
agreement who is not “ willing ” to pay an increased meter-rental, 
the Directors (until the old agreement is formally cancelled) could 
have no possible immediate remedy. If they had, and put it into 
force, it would only mean making a permanent enemy. There 
must be two or more parties to any “ agreement ;” and “ agree- 
ments” of this kind are not mere “scraps of paper.” In this 
case the brusque manner in which one of the parties proposes to 
amend the agreement does not appeal to us as being defensible 
from the point of view of justice. 

There are numerous houses in the Company’s district that have 
the same meters in them that were there yearsago, and for which 
gd. per quarter has been, and is, the charge. The Board, until 
now, have been quite satisfied with these charges. Has anything 
altered the capital and depreciation charges for those long resi- 
dent meters? It would not be well perhaps to publicly go into 





the financial history of numbers of meters, and to draw up a 
balance-sheet showing total expenditure—embracing capital, de- 
preciation, and maintenance charges—on the one side, and total 
receipts on the other. Certainly, however, consumers are entitled 
to be shown a better case than the circular discloses as to how 
“existing changes ” in conditions—changes referring to increased 
prices of meters to-day, and upkeep charges—affect the meters 
over which, prior to the war, and when the price of the gas was 
lower, there was perfect contentment on the part of the Board, 
who (or their predecessors) fixed what was a fair rate of rental 
when the meters were installed. If a change is desirable at all, it 
should be in relation to new agreements for meters purchased 
under current conditions. It seems to us that the correct, and 
therefore just, method of removing any inequalities obtaining be- 
tween district and district is by levelling-down the higher charges 
in the higher rented districts for meters of the same size as those 
existing in the district where the lower rentals prevail, and which 
were long considered satisfactory, and not by penalizing consu- 
mers in the old South Suburban area. 

We have not the slightest doubt that the Directors will try 
to make out a plausible defence of their action in this matter ; 
but they should have taken the precaution of disarming criticism 
when proposing the change. Whatis one result of their reticence 
in making the consumers properly acquainted with the nature of 
the “ inequalities” due to existing conditions ? The “ Star” (which 
no doubt reaches the homes of many consumers in the Company’s 
district with meters rented below ts. 6d. per quarter) has taken 
up the matter, and is promoting agitation against the proposal. 
A point made by our evening contemporary is that the levelling-up 
of the rental of the small meters to 1s. 6d. per quarter will pro- 
duce a larger revenue from householders, if they consent to alter 
their agreements, and continue to be patrons of the Company. 
If it does, then there is little that can be said in the way of criti- 
cism of the contention of the “Star” that the Board are doing 
something which has a bearing on the operation of the sliding-scale. 
The “ Star” says: 

The small consumers now pay gd. per quarter meter-rent ; and if 
they sign this artful form, they will have to pay 1s. 6d. The 
Company, therefore, will draw 9d. extra from each, and in the 
case of consumers who use about 5000 feet of gas per quarter 
this works out at about an additional 17d. per 1000 feet without 
any reduction in the dividend. 

Then it seems to us that, by charging a uniform rent for all 
sizes of meters, the Company are proposing to iron-out inequality 
between district and district by imposing another inequality. It 
would be interesting, for instance, to study an attempted defence 
of the charging of a householder ts. 6d. per quarter for a 5-light 
meter, and only the same amount to a consumer having a 50-light 
meter. The man with the 50-light meter should be (if he is not) 
the more profitable consumer of the two. A uniform meter-rent 
(qud meter-rent) for all sizes of meter is wrong in principle. 
Where meter-rents are charged, they should stand alone without 
any reference to external circumstances; and monetary consi- 
deration to large consumers should be based upon the quantity 
of gas consumed, seeing that two consumers, both having large 
sized meters, may be totally dissimilar in the amount of their 
custom, and therefore as profit producers for the Company. The 
larger meters cost more, and the expense of their upkeep is more; 
and, by charging uniform rents for meters irrespective of size, 
householders with the small meters are helping to defray the charges 
which should, through meter-rent, be defrayed by the consumers 
with large meters. For the smaller sized meters, 6s. a year is not 
(unless the meter is simply used as a stand-by) a politic charge, 
when something less has stood as satisfactory for years. 

Considering the wisdom of the proposal in relation to time, it 
seems to us that the greatest blunder the Board of the Company 
have made, if inequality exists which ought to be righted (by 
means other than uniformity of rental for all sizes of meters), is 
in making their proposal in such abnormal times as these, when 
the price of gas is high, instead of in normal times, and (prudently) 
when they were proposing to give the consumers a reduction in 
the price of gas. The one proposal would have taken away the 
sting of the other, which means a permanent increased charge. 
Whatever the Directors may say in defence of their rent-unifying 
proposition, they have certainly chosen a very inappropriate time 
for suggesting the change. 

[Since the foregoing was written, we hear from consumers in 
the old South Suburban district that the resolve is widespread not 
to sign the proposed agreement. | 








Coal-Tar Dye Manufacture in Switzerland.—It is suggested by 
the ‘ Chemical Trade Journal” that the present is proving far 
from a happy time for Swiss dye manufacturers; the chief raw 
materials required in the making of dyes being those employed 
also to produce modern explosives. Swiss manufacturers are 
dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of these raw 
materials; and as Germany has rigidly prohibited their exporta- 
tion, the only source of supply of any importance is England. 
There is, it is remarked, no necessity to point out that the situa- 
tion in the Swiss dye industry will augment considerably the 
troubles of British consumers in obtaining supplies of coal-tar 
dyes. “Once again, it may be stated, where important branches 
of British industry are more or less completely dependent upon 
supplies of certain commodities, all practical means should be 
taken to encourage the production of those commodities within 
the confines of the United Kingdom.” 
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A MOMENTOoUs announcement has appeared in the “Electrical 
Times.” Mrs. Maud Lancaster has written to Her Majesty the 
Queen and to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, asking their accept- 
ance of a copy of her book “Electric 
Cooking, Heating, &c.;” and, by com. 
mand of the Queens, courteous little 
acknowledgments have been made. Our 
contemporary is overjoyed at this signal mark of Royal favour. 
It thinks that the courteous acknowledgments are indications 
that Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra “ are interested in elec- 
tricity in the service of the home;” and that “it is not perhaps 
unreasonable to hope that study of Mrs. Lancaster’s book, which 
is written from the point of view of the housewife, may result 
eventually in the complete electrification of the Royal kitchens.” 
There is nothing whatever in the little acknowledgments to sug- 
gest any particular interest; and, as to the “ study” of the work 
by the two Queens, we have personal recollections of the many 
yawns that accompanied, in the interests of justice, our complete 
study of the book, and of the sorrow experienced by us at finding 
sO Many points in it for adverse criticism, though the work was 
edited by the husband of the authoress, and he an Assoc.M. Inst. 
C.E., and a M.Inst.E.E. We hope that expurgated copies of the 
work were sent to their Majesties because, if not, they might 
be grievously misled on several points, which would be unfair. 
Indeed, we are not altogether sure as to the propriety of sending 
“feeble efforts” to their Majesties which are addressed by Mrs. 
Lancaster to her “ sisters in distress.” Perhaps loyalty to their 
Majesties and to the gas industry should impel us to send copies 
of our review of the book [see Dec. 29 last, p. 729| to Buckingham 
Palace and Marlborough House. We will think over the matter. 
Before the war, British electrical under- 
takings were customers on quite a grand 
scale of the German manufacturers. The 
sharp cleavage of the amicable electrical relations which helped 
to enrich Germany, and to fill the war-fund chest of that country, 
brought to an end the patronage; and it is to be hoped that, at 
the close of the war, the home electrical industry will not revive 
it. If it does, it may be assisting in the provision of funds and 
stores for the slaying of our posterity, and for the exercise upon 
our successors of further frightfulness. It will also be assisting 
to succour men who have been engaged in killing our men and 
those of our Allies by all the processes which a rascally ingenuity 
could devise. We see that, during last year, the “ A.E.G.” of 
Berlin have been largely engaged on Army orders for the German 
Government, that the Company hold German War Loan securi- 
ties to the value of £600,000, that 18,000 of their employees are 
in the field, that 450 of them will not return to the service of the 
Company, but that, if spared, 500 of them will do so decorated 
with Iron Crosses. It is hoped that the joy of these men and of 
their employers will not be intensified, and the conduct of Ger- 
many be condoned, by a resumption later on of the conferment 
on them of British electrical contracts. If any of the Com- 
pany’s capital is invested in this country, the home electrical 
industry should see that the return upon it is in future nil. Gott 
Strafe Deutschland. We may as well return the plea, with the 
heartiest wishes for its fulfilment. 

The question of coal supply is not worry- 
ing central electricity station engineers 
so much as it was last winter. Some of 
them had a lesson then which they will 
not speedily forget as to the necessity of making larger provision 
of stocks of fuel. The 1912 strike ought to have had that effect ; 
but it did not universally. What is now worrying electrical engi- 
neers is the cost of coal under new contracts, because the allow- 
ance for generating expenses is cut so fine that heavy increases in 
fuel prices are not provided for, nor are they in certain of the 
tariffs of the stations. Mr. S. E. Fedden, of Sheffield, states that 
he will have to pay 10s. per ton more for coal (making 18s. per 
ton) under his next contracts; and three or four of the principal 
items in electricity costs will, in the case of Sheffield, mean a total 
of £23,000 extra next year. Then Mr. Thomas Roles, of Brad- 
ford, estimates that 60 per cent. more will have to be paid in his 
case under coming contracts. There are good business men in 
the electricity industry who work things to the advantage of their 
concerns. Mr. S. T. Allen, of Wolverhampton, has arranged a 
contract for coke breeze “at a low figure,” which, he says, will 
“help things.” We hope that his “ low figure’ means something 
corresponding with fuel value. Then Mr. J. Horace Bowden, of 
Poplar, says that one of his troubles in getting coal has been the 
shortage of trucks. This being so, he has hired forty for his 


undertaking, and keeps them running continuously. This is not 
a bad idea. 


Our Queens and a 
Cookery Book. 


Iron Crosses. 


Coal and Coke 
Breeze. 


On the 17th ult. the Point-Fives dined 
together at the Tricity Restaurant. It 
seems to have been a solemn function. 
It happened to be the evening of the day 
when two of their number had presented to the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association a report on the o'5d. tariff, and 


Hot-Plates and 
Servants. 








had had a very bad dressing-down for their pains from the 
electrical critics of the system. [See ‘‘ Memoranda ” for June 29. | 
Some of the little party appeared to feel very keenly the attitude 
taken up, as no doubt much harm has been done by the discus- 
sion to the cause espoused by the members; so much so, in fact, 
was the matter taken to heart that the Point-Fives could not 
rouse sufficient enthusiasm for talking of even the grilling of 
chops or the baking of jam tarts by electrical means. What, 
however, they did was to discuss the perennial story of the de- 
ficiencies of electric-cooking apparatus, from which again came 
attestation as to manufacturers not producing the right ap- 
paratus for use in the kitchen. Apparatus must be constructed 
to suit the servant as much as to suit the viands undergoing 
slow torture, and affecting the tempers of those engaged in im- 
patiently watching for the results. There was bemoaning the fact 
that servants wasted current in cooking ; and electrical cooking, 
in trying to cultivate a good reputation for something or other, 
cannot stand waste—electrical waste being too expensive. The 
Prime Minister tells us that the War Loan might be largely pro- 
vided by economizing; and, had he liked, he could have added 
that this cannot be done where there is electrical operation in the 
kitchen. Mr. Hoadley,the Electrical Engineer of Maidstone, told 
his fellows in the select band that in his own house, the servant 
used 50 units in a week to do work which his wife could accom- 
plish with 30 units. Congratulations to Mrs. Hoadley. There 
was confession on the part of Mr. Hame, of York, that it was an 
advantage to get a cooker into a house where it was under the 
eye of the owner, but not much good in a large house. This, 
again, points to the servant difficulty. Mr. Fedden, of Sheffield, 
also urged upon manufacturers the necessity of constructing ap- 
paratus with an eye to use by servants ; and Mr. Shaw, of Ilford, 
agreed. Hot-plates which show they are hot by being red, were 
also freely advocated. Mr. Fedden wants one that will get to the 
red-hot state quickly ; and Mr. Cooke, of Luton, desires one which 
will cool quickly. A plate that will do this will assuredly part 
with its heat rapidly during use, and so be wasteful by running 
away with an undue number of thermal units. It is held, how- 
ever, that less current is employed with a red hot-plate, than with 
a black hot-plate. Flexibles once more came in for criticism, in- 
spection of apparatus was advocated, and alternating current was 
charged with being more destructive of cooking apparatus than 
direct current. 


Because of the insistence of the makers 
in calling the new electric lamps by a 
name to which they have no title, we are 
compelled to use the same term for de- 
scriptive purposes. In last week’s “ Memoranda,” it was shown 
that so-called “ half-watt ” lamps are now being made in smaller 
units, but not lower than a 200-candle power size for voltages of 
200-255. But 120-candle power units can be obtained for 100-130 
volts ; 60-candle power ones for 50-65 volts; and 30-candle ones for 
25 volts. These candle-power figures are approximate. It will be 
remembered that the lamp makers, knowing how variable are their 
wares in efficiency are dropping describing them by their candle 
power ; and in the case of “ half-watt ” lamps, they simply say that 
the consumption is “approximately half watt per candle power; ” 
and that “candle power is approximately double the wattage.” 
It will be seen from this that the lamp manufacturers are trying 
to be more honest in these days, although the description is incon- 
venient from the consumer’s point of view. However, we will not 
tease them more on this subject on the present occasion, as only 
recently we had an opportunity of discussing it. It may, however, 
be interesting and useful to our readers to have the present prices 
of “ half-watt”’ lamps in their possession. 


‘“* Half-Watt” Lamp 
Prices. 


Voltage, 25. Voltage, 100-130. 


Watts per Hour. Price of Lamp. Watts per Hour. Price of Lamp. 
15 i 4s. 6d. 60 6s. 6d 
30 aie 5 6 100 12 6 
60 oe 6 6 150 ss 16 6 
100 a 12 6 200 i 20 Oo 
300 ws 25 0 
500 som 30 0 
1000 er 40 oO 
1500 ais 50 O 


Voltage, 50-65. Voltage, 200-255. 


30 wo 5s. 6d. 100 om 12s. 6d. 

60 os 6 6 150 16 6 
100 = 12 6 200 a 20 0 
150 eee 16 6 300 a 30 O 
200 oe 20 0 500 a 30 O 
300 oe 25 0 1000 Se 4o Oo 
500 = 30 0 1500 a 50 O 


No extra charge, it is stated, is made for pip or half-obscuring 
the 15-watt to 200-watt lamps; but clear ones are sent, unless 
otherwise ordered. The makers, as pointed out last week, call 
attention to the necessity for, in outside work, fixing the lamps in 
suitable lanterns, efficiently ventilated and weather-proof; and the 
indirect or semi-indirect system must be used when these lamps 
are employed for indoor lighting. The efficiency of ‘“ approxi- 
mately” 1 candle per } watt is considerably damaged by the 
necessity for protecting from injury first the eyesight of people, 
and secondly the lamps themselves. 
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In our “Notes from Westminster” on 
May 11, reference was made to the fact 
that, in connection with their Consolida- 
tion Bill, the Plymouth Corporation had 
had their gas-fitting powers in Devonport confirmed by Lord 
Newton’s Committee—these powers being in excess of those 
allowed by the modern model clause. The reason for this was 
that confirmation only meant a continuation of the authorization 
possessed by the defunct Devonport Corporation. In Devonport, 
too, similar liberty in respect of electrical fittings had also been in 
the hands of the defunct Corporation ; andthe Plymouth Corpora- 
tion thought that this warranted them, on annexing the district, in 
asking (it was an artful move) that these powers should be con- 
firmed, and applied to the whole of the borough of Plymouth, in- 
stead of the model clause, which compels work being done through 
contractors, and enjoins that the btsiness shall be conducted on 
a self-supporting basis. Lord Newton’s Committee also granted 
the request. Joy reigned in the electricity supply industry. To 
both applications the local contractors had entered strong opposi- 
tion; and the decisions of the House of Lords did not debar them 
from continuing on the offensive. This resulted in negotiations, 
and a settlement was effected. The model electric fittings clause 
has been adopted; but the Corporation retain the gas-fittings 
powers in the Devonport area. It is a simple compromise; but 
the “ Electrician ” thinks the moral of it is that the sooner the 
position is defined once and for all by the Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association Bill,the better. It is admitted that legisla- 
tion of this kind is out of the question at the moment. Of course, 
it has been “ out of the question ” for some years past; one reason 
being that Parliament considers it has settled the matter quite 
satisfactorily in the Model Clauses. 


We have on occasion had a little chip-in 

Electric Trading at at the management of the Electricity 
Hastings. Department at Hastings; and there are 

still matters upon which criticism can be 

hung. At the same time, to be fair, it must be said that the 
financial position of the department, as shown by the accounts to 
March 31 last, has distinctly improved. The results, in fact, 
having regard to the outbreak of war last August, are better than 
could have been expected; there being a net profit-balance of 
£846. The load factor, due to the large public lighting load, is 
an extremely favourable figure with attendant advantages; and 
it is likely also that there have been improvements in the steam 
plant, and less expensive fuel-—-such as coke—is now used. The 
conversion of street-lamps to electricity continues ; and it would 
probably be difficult to find a more flagrant disregard of the call 
for economy than this useless expenditure of money, even though 
it may be at a reduced rate as compared with the £600 per 
annum pfeviously voted. It is observed that, though there were 
additional electric street-lamps in use (both arc and incandescent) 
the current returned as sold for this purpose is less than in the 
previous year, but the revenue is more. Evidently, therefore, no 
allowance has been made in connection with the restricted light- 
ing which was in vogue more or less after September last. The 
average revenue per unit sold for public lamps was 3'04d. as com- 
pared with 2°55d. for the previous year; and there was a saving 
of about £78 on the expenditure side in connection with public 
lamps. The average receipt per unit sold to private consumers 
(which also includes public buildings) fell to 4°96d. as against 
506d.; and the increased revenue from public lighting repre- 
sented nearly £500. The average cost per unit sold, without 
capital charges, was 2"12d. In regard to this, it may be remarked 
that there was an increased revenue of nearly £210 for current 
sold for power, &c., at 14d. per unit. Whatever arguments may 
be advanced, it is absolutely certain that current costing 2°12d. 
on an average can be only sold commercially at 14d. per unit so 
long as there are consumers or public lamps paying higher 
rates. It is, of course, chiefly private consumers at 63d. a unit 


who make up the loss on the lower price units, as well as pay the 
capital charges. 


Electric Fittings 
Powers. 


The accounts of the Borough of Poplar 
Electricity Department have come to 
hand; and upon them there must be con- 
gratulations to Mr. J. Horace Bowden, 
the Chief Engineer. As has been said before, Poplar is in an 
extremely good position for making excellent showing, especially 
on the power side; and there is no question about it that Mr. 
Bowden is not allowing his opportunities to slip in strengthening 
the financial situation of the concern. Another interest hangs 
about the undertaking owing to the adoption of the scheme 
whereby all working for it benefit by the division of certain per- 
centages of the surplus profits [see “ Memoranda” for June 1}. 
The units sold last year numbered 16,899,548, which was an in- 
crease of 172,843, or about 1 per cent. There was a decrease of 
1,325,517 units in the amount required by the Stepney Borough 
Council; and in public lighting the consumption was 332,982 
units less, The net income was £73,438, or an addition of £5791; 
while the working expenditure was £35,953, or less by £2580. 
The increased income and the reduced expenditure raised the 
gross profits for the year to £37,484, or higher by £8371, or 28°8 
per cent. This is a distinctly good result, considering that the 
accounts include a nine months’ war period. Poplar, however, 
has been very busy through the war; and power has helped Mr. 


Economy and 
the Accounts. 





Bowden to a notable extent. This will be seen by the following 
figures: Current supplied for private purposes last year 1,048,453 
units, compared with 1,098,860 units; for domestic supply (this 
is the fixed charge on the kilowatt basis plus $d. per unit) 899,018 
units, as against 746,736 units; power 13,023,523 units, as against 
11,284,036 units; bulk supply, 1,339,618 units, as against 2,665,135 
units ; and public lighting 588,936 units, as against 921,918 units. 
To return to the finances, after deducting interest and loans, the net 
balance of income over expenditure is £14,749. There are various 
reasons for the considerable improvement in the accounts, in 
view of the small increase in the total sales. The average price 
obtained per unit was 0'072d. more; but a heavy factor in the 
position was that the average price of coal delivered into the 
bunkers was 12s. 53d. per ton, or a difference of 1s. 8}d., which 
on a consumption of 23,576 tons is equal to £2029. Then Mr. 
Bowden has been successful in searching for generating economy. 
There has been better efficiency owing to new boilers; and various 
other economies have been effected in the boiler-house and engine- 
room. The reciprocal supply with Stepney, and the close atten- 
tion to the work of generation, combined to effect a saving of 
2000 tons of coal, or equal to £1246. Management rather than 
increased business, combined with cheaper coal, has worked well 
to improved financial showing. As a matter of fact, the working 
costs were reduced from 055d. to o'51d. per unit, which is a 
record for the Metropolitan area. Just one point as to charges. 
It is noticed that under private lighting 76,876 units were sold 
at 5d., 286,599 units at 4d., 282,019 units at 3d., 25,354 units at 2}d., 
87,767 units at 2d., and 289,838 units per agreements. We pity 
the fivepenny, fourpenny, and threepenny unit users—seeing that 
the average price received under private lighting was 2°792d., and 
under the fixed charge plus 4d. per unit tariff (899,018 units were 
sold under this) 2°053d. The differences between these averages 
was 0°739d. per unit ; so that if all the private lighting units had 
been sold under the new tariff, the income would have been £ 3228 
less from private customers. 





COAL SUPPLY IN HOLLAND. 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 
As was stated in the “ JournaL” for April 6 |p. 23], there has 
been constituted in Holland, under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, the “ Dutch Bureau of Coals.” It was evident from the 
beginning that the prices of Limburgian (genuine Dutch) coals, 
and of German coals, though showing a heavy increase, were still 
considerably below the prices of English coals, though in normal 
times the latter form the Dutch market. Owing to this, the 
prices were fixed in relation to those for Dutch and German coals. 


The procedure was that, in the first place, the regular consumers 
of Limburgian coals were allowed to have a full supply equal to 
their consumption in normal times. The remaining quantity of 
the Dutch coals was distributed among the other subscribers to 
the Bureau. In ordinary times, by far the greater part of the 
production of Limburgian coals is exported to Belgium and Ger- 
many; but owing to the export prohibition, there is a large quan- 
tity of Dutch coal available for home consumption. 

There were about 12,000 consumers asking for the help of the 
Bureau ; and, generally speaking, it may be said that the various 
industries secured the kinds and quantities of coal that they 
wanted at reasonable prices. From the regular steamship lines 
there was an abnormally high demand, partly owing to the in- 
creased business. For these lines, 45 per cent. of the consump- 
tion could be supplied by German coals; but for the remaining 
55 per cent. there could not be obtained a supply from England 
at reasonable prices. At last an agreement was come to that 
prices should be calculated on the basis of the f.o.b. price in 
England, with an added settled amount for freight and costs. 

In the course of April, there arose fresh difficulties, owing to 
Germany limiting the export of coal and briquettes, so that only 
40 per cent. of the quantity of normal times was imported. The 
export of coke from Germany, however, remains unrestricted. The 
exports from England to neutral countries were also put under 
control; and the supply fromthat side became doubtful. Further, 
as the export of coal from Belgium to the Netherlands has not 
been allowed for the past two months, and all efforts to get this 
measure repealed have been fruitless, it is easily understood that 
the position of the coal supply during May was not all that could 
be wished. It was in these circumstances that the bureau of 
Coals advised the formation of coal reserves, and the establish- 
ment for this purpose of a special Coal Reserves Company. For 
the formation of a coal reserve there has first to be considered 
the 3co,000 tons of Limburgian coals, which are used mixed with 
bituminous coals. Secondly, a sufficiently large stock of oven- 
coke has to be secured for use under boilers. In the third place, 
the Committee know that there are in Belgium large stocks of 
semi-bituminous coals and briquettes, for which there is no use; 
so that there is ground for the hope that within a short time part 
of these stocks may be transferred to Holland. But for the real 
formation of a stock of bituminous coals, the Committee are of 
opinion that it is necessary to buy from America; the freights for 
which amount to from £2 7s. to £2 10s. 

The coal reserves for the gas-works are to be formed from Bel- 
gian gas-coals, bituminous coals from Charleroi, and, thirdly, from 
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American bituminous coals. Considering all the circumstances, 
the formation of coal reserves will be a costly affair. The stocks 
are not necessarily to be of huge dimensions. A stock sufficient 
for five or six weeks’ supply for the various industries will suffice ; 
and during the time that the position is darkest and the works are 
consuming the stocks, fresh sources of supply may be found. 

As to the question of costs, the Company is regarded as a co- 
partnership society. The working capital is taken at £25,000, in 
shares of 100 Dutch guilders (£8 6s. 8d.). Each share gives a right 
to 100 tons in the coal reserve. But as this capital is too small 
to allow for serious working, each contractor is obliged to take 
the coals for which he bargains, and also pay in advance the 
amount that may be involved in the price of the coals. For 
gas coals, the amount per ton that has to be paid in advance is 
18 guilders (about £1 10s.). All gas-works, private or municipal, 
may take part in the Coal Reserves Company; but at the signing 
of the contract they have to fix the quantity of coals for which 
they will be responsible, and then they have to take the corre- 
sponding number of shares, and have to pay also in advance the 
amount for this tonnage. 

During the last week of June, a meeting of the new Company 
took place, under the chairmanship of the President of the 
Bureau of Coals (Professor Ts de Vooys), and in the presence of 
the Minister of Industry. In the time that elapsed between the 
preliminary negotiations and this meeting, circumstances some- 
what changed, as was pointed out by Heer Ribbins, the Manager 
of the Delft Gas-Works. English coal importers now guarantee 
the supply of fully 100 per cent. of the contracted coals ; and now 
Italy has begun war with the Central States, Germany has raised 
its import to Holland from 40 up to 80 per cent. of the normal 
quantity. Nevertheless, the President insisted on the formation 
of stocks. It will take some time—say, six months—ere the whole 
quantity will be delivered; and there is, therefore, no time to be 
lost. The coal reserves are to be delivered directly to the con- 
tractors unless they prefer the Company to take care of them, in 
which case the cost of storage has to be provided. In the course 
of the proceedings, the representative of the German Syndicate 
stated that they had no intention of raising the prices of coals to 
make extra profits—which assertion was warmly applauded. The 
result is that the Coal Reserves Company has been established, 
and that it will work in connection with the Bureau of Coals, 
under control of the Government. The representative of the gas 
industry is Heer J, van Rossum du Chattel, of Amsterdam. 


COKING AND BYE-PRODUCTS. 





By “Event and Comment.” 
THE PRopucTION oF Goop COKE. 


Wuat actually happens in a bye-product coke-oven during the 
time in which the coal is being converted into coke is compara- 


tively little understood. Many factors are operating; but the 
process of producing the coke, being a matter of daily routine, is 
too often only regarded superficially without any attempt to dis- 
tinguish the effect of certain variations in the process. It is well 
known that different classes of coal must be treated in different 
ways in order to produce the best quality of coke. In some cases, 
slow heating and a moderate temperature give the best results ; 
while in others rapid heating and a high carbonizing temperature 
are required. There are times on every coke-oven plant when 
the heat of some of the ovens is below normal. It must follow, 
therefore, that if such an oven is charged in the usual way, the 
conditions during the carbonization of the particular charge will 
be quite different from what they usually are; and if the resultant 
effect on the coke were noted, it would be seen that the appear- 
ance and structure of this particular batch of coke were quite dif- 
ferent from the normal. The same reasoning, of course, applies 
to the quality and quantity of the bye-products, only in this case 
the effects have been thoroughly investigated, and definite conclu- 
sions arrived at. What generally happens on a coking plant is 
that the bad oven is charged as usual, and an attempt is made 
to regain the heat during the carbonization. It might be that the 
oven is charged a little lighter than usual, and this enables the 
heat to be regained more quickly. In the writer’s opinion the best 
method is to leave the oven empty until such time as the walls 
regain their proper temperature—assuming, of course, that the 
temperature is that at which the best coke is produced. When 
leaving an oven empty in this way and the gas burning in the flues, 
it is essential to watch the walls very carefully in order to avoid 
over-heating. Another reason why this method of regaining the 
heat is more satisfactory than either of the two others mentioned 
is that the ultimate effect on neighbouring ovens is better. It 
follows, of course, that when one oven is filled with wet coal it 
has a distinct cooling effect on the adjacent ovens. This applies 
more particularly in ovens which have only one set of heating 
flues between two ovens. In such ovens as the Semet-Solvay, 
where each oven has its own two sets of flues, the effect is not so 
marked. The aim should be, therefore, to have every oven at 
approximately the same temperature before charging. If this is 
done, there will be greater regularity in the burning periods, pro- 
vided approximately equal charges are given, and that the gas and 
air supplies to each set of flues are properly adjusted. 

The preparation of the coal before charging is an important 
factor in the production of good coke. As a rule, blast-furnace 





managers are quick to draw attention to an unduly high ash con- 
tent, because they do not like paying coke price for ash, apart 
from any other deleterious effect on their furnaces. At the same 
time, this point must also be watched on account of its effect on 
the quality of the coke. Some classes of coal which will produce 
good coke as long as the ash content is below about 5 per cent., 
will only yield inferior coke if the ash rises to 7 per cent. The 
general rule nowadays is that coal containing more than 25 per 
cent. of volatile matter shall be compressed before it is charged. 
By means of compression the bulk of a given weight of coal can 
be reduced by about 15 to 25 per cent., in consequence of which 
a denser coke is produced and to some extent the caking power 
is assisted. About 10 per cent. of water is added to assist in the 
cohesion of the coal, but if too much water is added the coking 
period is unduly lengthened. It can generally be assumed that 
for every additional 1 per cent. of water added the coking period 
is increased by about 3 to 5 per cent. In the case of uncom- 
pressed coal, however—i.c., coals containing only a low proportion 
of volatile matter—the effect of a little additional moisture is 
much more marked, and with such coals may amount to.10 per 
cent. longer time for each 1 per cent. of moisture. The size of 
the coal also has an effect on the nature of the coke. The coal 
should be as even as possible, and for this reason it is becoming 
almost general to instal a coal-crushing plant in connection with 
bye-product coke-ovens. The size of the coal also has an effect 
on the ultimate porosity of the coke. According to some autho- 
rities, the finer the coal, the denser the coke, and vice versd. 

It must always be remembered in connection with bye-product 
coking that the users’ point of view is usually the one to be con- 
sidered. The blast-farnace manager has to use the coke, and his 
experience soon teaches him what qualities he looks for and also 
what he likes to avoid. Generally, if a high temperature is re- 
quired in the furnaces, dense coke is required, because with this 
less reduction of the carbonic acid to carbon monoxide takes 
place. The moisture content of the coke is very important, and 
great care is necessary in carrying out the quenching of the hot 
coke from the ovens. One of the most important points in this 
connection is to accustom the responsible men to making the 
requisite allowance for the difference between the appearance of 
hot coke in the day time and at night. Coke which appears to be 
perfectly quenched in daylight will appear red hot at night; and 
hence the tendency is rather to overdo the quenching at night 
time. If the coke contains too much water the combustion tem- 
perature in the furnace is much decreased—due to the heat re- 


quired to raise the steam to the teniperature of the furnace. 


— 





SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


From the “Journal” of July, 1855. 

Proceedings against Gas Companies.—It would appear that public 
opinion is running very strongly against gas companies at the 
present day, and that they are destined to become Ishmaelites in 
our strange society. Everybody’s hand is against them. They 
are attacked in a wholesale manner by the Government officials; 
in detail, by all manner of vexatious prosecutions. Formerly 
it used to be said that bodies corporate |in law| had “ neither 
souls to be saved nor seats of honour to be kicked ”’—they were 
held to be intangible, and to have no conscience, in fact. But 
now the tables are turned. The public has shaken off its con- 
science, so far as companies are concerned ; and, if the slightest 
opportunity be furnished, it really appears that they are con- 
sidered fair objects of plunder. And yet the capital invested in 
public companies, whether gas, or water, or canal, or railway, is 
as much private property as any other; and the systematic lean- 
ing of the Bench against companies, whenever they are so unfor- 
tunate as to appear in court, and the universal tendency to extort 
from companies, which exists to so notorious an extent, are as 
great injustices when brought to bear against them as if they were 
brought to bear against private persons. ; 

The hardship, so far as the gas companies are concerned, is 
practically the greater in consequence of the prejudices lately 
created against them by the sanitary empirics in the pay of the 
Central Board of Health. Whatever harm they may produce, 
whatever annoyancethey may occasion, has been so systematically 
exaggerated by the [would-be] scientific authorities, that the 
public has almost been led to consider gas-factories to be intoler- 
able nuisances, and the sources of every conceivable evil. The 
unscrupulous manner, moreover, in which the gas companies 
have been accused of monopoly and spoliation, appears to have 
produced the impression that there was a species of rude re- 
tributive justice in plundering them. The consequence has been 
that everybody’s hands are against the gas companies ; and there 
is a manifest desire to throw upon them responsibilities to which 
they are by no fair means liable. The most dangerous anomaly 
arising from this indiscretion of public opinion is, however, to be 
found in the notorious leaning of the Bench in favour of every 
individual who appears in court against a company. This pre- 
judice, be it observed, is not confined to the companies which 
exercise the [so-called] offensive trades. All such bodies suffer 
from it to a greater or less extent ; but inasmuch as the gas com- 
panies are brought more frequently, and more directly, in contact 
with the every-day occupations of society, they are made to suffer 
from its effects the most severely. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Membership Campaign in the Midlands. 

The service which the British Commercial Gas Association are 
rendering to the industry was explained at a meeting summoned 
by the Midlands District Committee and held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, last Thursday afternoon. Representatives of non- 
subscribing gas undertakings had been invited; and there was a 
good attendance. Sir HALLEWELL Rocenrs, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee of the Birmingham City Council, presided at the 
opening of the proceedings; and he was supported by Captain 
Hilton (the Secretary of the Birmingham Corporation Gas De- 
partment, who is now acting as Secretary of the local Munitions 
Committee), Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, and the Secretary 
of the Association (Mr. William M. Mason). 


Mr. FerGuson BELL, who is Hon. Secretary of the Midlands 
District Committee, congratulated the meeting upon having Sir 
Hallewell Rogers in the chair. They looked upon Birmingham 
as the worthy capital of the Midlands; and they were delighted 
to have the support of one of the largest and most progressive gas 
undertakings in the country. He mentioned that he had received 
apologies for non-attendance from numbers of those to whom 
invitations had been sent. Nevertheless, he was pleased to see 
so representative a gathering. 


VALUE OF THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Sir HALLEWELL RoceErs said he was glad so many Midland 
gas companies and corporations were represented at the meeting. 
When he was asked to accept the presidency of the Midland Dis- 
trict Committee of the “ B.C.G.A.,” he felt it his duty to comply, 
because the Birmingham Corporation gas undertaking, which was 
one of the largest in the country, had undoubtedly benefited by 
being members of the Association, notwithstanding the fact that 
they had a very large commercial staff who were giving the utmost 
publicity within their own area of supply. In homely words, they 
had sampled the medicine and had found it very good and bene- 
ficial. He had no hesitation, therefore, in asking others to sample 
it, too. It must be to the great advantage of an industry like 
theirs to combine together throughout the country in a national 
movement of this kind; and he hoped the result of the present 
meeting would be that many undertakings in the Midlands not 
already members would see their way to join. From a business 
point of view, he assured them that the money they subscribed 
would be well spent. Although he was nominally one of the 
members of the Committee, he was unable to take any active 
part in the management. He congratulated the Association on 
the satisfactory results obtained by the efforts of the management, 
and more particularly of the energetic Secretary, Mr. Mason. Mr. 
Ferguson Bell, the Hon. Secretary of the Midlands District Com- 
mittee, who was well known to them as the able Manager of the 
Derby Gas-Works, would no doubt be able to prove to them the 
advantages to be derived by every gas undertaking in the Midlands 
becoming members of the Association. The gas industry of the 
country had been able to render most valuable assistance to 
manufacturers engaged in the production of munitions of war, 
and in placing before the public generally the advantages and 
economy of gas usage, both in the workshops and in the home. 
Notwithstanding the increased knowledge which the manufacturer 
had of the capabilities and possibilities of gas for industrial pro- 
cesses, the Association had, by their excellent advertisements in 
such papers as the “ Engineer,” “ Engineering,” and other trade 
journals, been able to bring home the value of gas when applied 
to various heating problems, and at a time when the majority 
of gas engineers had been engaged in other duties which would 
prevent them giving any time to the preparation of advertisements 
of this special kind. During the past three months, they had 
received seventy inquiries through the Association in response 
to their advertisements relating to the industrial uses of gas; and 
when he told them that among these inquiries were the names of 
some of the largest manufacturing concerns in Birmingham, they 
would realize that the advertisements inserted in the various daily 
and weekly newspapers had caught the eye of the right people, 
and those whom the advertisements had been designed to attract. 
Occasionally they found that architects and consulting engineers, 
as a result of noticing the Association’s advertisements, had gone 
to them for information and advice, although the same inquiries 
would not come to the members individually. The consequence 
was that they had got into touch with those who were seeking in- 
formation, and had been able to advise them. The value of the 
advertisements in daily papers was fully recognized by all pro- 
gressive business organizations ; and the fact that many Govern- 
ment departments had adopted newspaper advertising in connec- 
tion with recruiting for the Army, for munition workers, and for 
advertising the present War Loan, confirmed the action of the 
Association in maintaining the publicity campaign for gas. Atthe 
Present time it was necessary for every citizen in the United 
Kingdom to practise the strictest economy both in manufacturing 
premises and the home. This it was possible to doin many cases 
by the application of gaseous heating. For many years scientists 
and others had raised their voices against the national waste in 
using coal for heating purposes, whereby valuable bye-products 
were lost by passing through chimneys, causing loss of health 





giving sunlight and the blackening and destroying of many valu- 
able buildings in towns and cities. Surely no more opportune 
time than the present could be chosen for instilling into the minds 
of the public many of the economical advantages of gas. The 
value at the moment of the bye-products of coal through distilla- 
tion was well known to them all; and the larger the consumption 
of gas by the public, the greater should be the contribution of the 
various gas departments to the manufacture of high explosives. 
Notwithstanding the increased charges for gas—and, owing to the 
advanced prices for coal, gas undertakings had been obliged to re- 
vise their charges—they could still claim that, even at its present 
level, gas was the most economical fuel at the present time. With 
the present shortage of labour in both domestic and industrial 
circles, the adoption of labour-saving gas appliances might rightly 
be advocated in the interests of national economy. 


LocaL PUBLICITY. 


With regard to local publicity, this was a direction in which 
the Association were helping the subscribing undertakings by pro- 
viding suitably written articles, thereby saving a good deal of the 
gas manager’s time. Only that week they had an inquiry which 
had been addressed to the Association as a result of noticing an 
advertisement in “ Education,” in which the writer stated she 
was a teacher of domestic science, and asked for information on 
the subject of the destruction of house refuse by means of gas- 
heated incinerators. The local publicity undoubtedly tended to 
increase the gas consumption in the areas in which the advertise- 
ments were circulated. In the case of the Birmingham papers, 
they circulated within a radius of 25 miles of the city; and it was 
only fair that those gas undertakings which undoubtedly obtained 
benefit from publicity of the kind should contribute proportion- 
ately to the funds of an Association which was carrying on the 
work. Birmingham had joined the Association, and they were 
very glad they had done so. He believed that combined effort 
of this kind would strengthen the gas industry generally. 

The Secretary, at this point, said he thought perhaps the best 
way to raise discussion, and put before the meeting a clear state- 
ment of the case for the Association, would be if he read some 
observations prepared by Mr. Goodenough, on the occasion of 
the recent meeting at Blackburn. Having read extracts from 
this speech, much of which was reported in the “ JourRNAL” pub- 
lished on the occasion referred to, Mr. Mason concluded by em- 
phasizing the following remarks made by Mr. Goodenough : 


The number of subscribing undertakings is now more than double 
what it was when the work was begun; and it represents fully 80 per 
cent. of the gas industry measured by the sale of gas. Furthermore, 
the experience of all the makers of gas apparatus, whether for the 
manufacture or for the consumption of gas, has convinced them that 
the Association is doing much to stimulate the output of gas appliances 
and the sale of gas, and that consequently it is worth their while to 
contribute substantial sums towards the cost of the national advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The Association has become, and is becoming in an increasing 
measure, a valuable bureau of information for every subscribing 
member. It is in touch with the industry all over the country, and is 
able at once to get for every subscriber the experience and knowledge of 
any or all of its members to help him in any difficulty that he may 
encounter. 

The Association has also constituted itself a vigilant defence 
organization for dealing with any attacks made upon the gas industry 
either through ignorance or malice. It is, however, in no sense an 
anti-electric organization—that is to say, it does not set out to injure 
the business of its competitors or to attack themin any way. All that 
it does is to controvert any statements that find their way into the 
Press which are calculated to injure the gas industry and are without 
foundation. The Association has succeeded in effecting its object in 
this direction, and has pursued its publicity campaign without rousing 
any hostility in the electrical world. The advertising work done has 
been directed more particularly to pushing the sale of gas as a fuel—a 
field in which there is a rich harvest to reap now and in the years to 
come. 

Then, again, the Association has done valuable work for the industry 
as a research organization, especially in regard to the hygiene of gas 
lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

The Executive attach very great importance to the Association’s 
work in stimulating new business methods. Although flourishing in 
some quarters before the advent of the Association, and already 
springing up in other quarters in recent times, new methods are still 
badly needed in many places ; for there are very many administrators of 
gas undertakings who still need to realize that salesmanship is fully 
as important as manufacture—that supply must follow demand, and, 
therefore, the creation and maintenance of demand is the prime 
essential. Salesmanship, in the true sense of the word, is the founda- 
tion and stay of every business. In the term “salesmanship” I do not 
by any means include only canvassing, advertising, and selling in the 
show-room. I include, as of vital importance, efficient service to the 
consumer in every shape and form. The gas industry, to ensure per- 
manent prosperity, must come to rely entirely upon efficient service 
to the public, and not upon its monopoly rights of supply. Efficient 
service is the only way to secure permanently-satisfied consumers ; and 
every satisfied consumer is in himself a most effective means for 
securing others. If every gas undertaking could count upon each 
customer as a satisfied friend, and not as one who uses just as little gas 
as he can, and even then pays the account with a very bad grace— 
much would have been done to ensure permanent prosperity. We 
have to realize that we make our money out of our friends, not out of 
our enemies, who will not deal with us if they can help it. Success 
comes from mutual service—the better the service rendered, the greater 
the ultimate reward. 

More than ever now does the industry need to realize that expert 
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salesmanship—expert shopkeeping, if you like to put it so, and as you 
must put it if you are to get the right point of view—must take the 
place everywhere of the obsolete, but by no means defunct, policy of 
“take it or leave it.” I say that such new business methods are needed 
more than ever now because the war is making, and the after-effects of 
the war will make, it more and more difficult to produce cheaply, and 
is causing, and will cause, everyone to exercise economy in consump- 
tion. It will, therefore, be more and more difficult to sell unless the 
best methods of salesmanship are adopted. One of the best ways in 
which the gas industry can combat the rising cost of manufacture is, 
obviously, to secure increased business over which to spread the stand- 
ing charges. It will, indeed, be for the good of the nation, as well as 
of the industry, that new business methods should be adopted, and the 
advantages of modern gas appliances brought as effectively as possible 
to the notice of the public, as such appliances make for both domestic 
and industrial economy ; and economy is what everyone of us is now 
striving to attain in every direction. Only by the persistent and un- 
tiring efforts of the business men of the country can the difficult con- 
ditions created by this war be discounted. It has well been said that 
“the eternal unrest of the business man is the source of national pro- 
sperity,” and this spirit of unrest needs to be cultivated, both within 
the gas industry and outside it, to-day more than at any previous time 
in our history. 

The Association stimulates, also, by the holding of conferences, both 
district and national, at which papers are read and discussions take 
place upon salesmanship problems and new methods of securing and 
retaining business ; also by correspondence between the members and 
headquarters; and by the meetings of the Executive and General 
Committees, at which valuable discussions constantly take place. All 
this is helping to spread the spirit of modern salesmanship, founded 
upon good service to the consumer and the satisfaction and confidence 
of the consumer issuing therefrom. 

The work of the Association is undoubtedly bringing about a general 
re-vitalizing of the whole industry ; there is a stirring of the dry bones 
in the valley; self-criticism is taking the place of self-satisfaction, 
energy the place of sloth, knowledge the place of ignorance, and the 
spirit of service that of an attitude of superciliousness. 

I amcertain that once they realize what has been, and is being, done 
by their neighbours and other undertakings (both company and munici- 
pal) up and down the country for the benefit of every gas undertaking 
between Land’s End and John O’ Groats—and not only in this country, 
but in the Overseas Dominions, where our work is already recognized 
by subscriptions from Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Australia, 
and, indeed, all parts of the British Empire—the non-subscribers in 
every country in the kingdom, will, without hesitation, and without an 
exception, enrol themselves in the Association and become its staunch 
supporters. 


When reading the extracts, some of which are given above, 
Mr. Mason broke off at one point to make a remark which was re- 
ceived with the heartiest approval—that the greatest asset of all 
which the Association possessed was the man who wrote what he 
had just read—Mr. Goodenough—to whose energies and leader- 
ship much of the success of the Association was due. 


How BIRMINGHAM HAS BENEFITED. 


Captain Hitton said he was perhaps a little bit out of touch 
with his own job at the moment, but he could not help thinking 
that, even in connection with toluol and also shell and ammuni- 
tion making, he could still perhaps be of some slight service to the 
gas industry. The question of toluol was essential to the provi- 
sion of shells. If he said a word about the application of gas to the 
turning out of shells and fuses, which were so absolutely essential to 
the needs of the Army, it might be of some slight interest. In con- 
nection with the enormous manufacture of shells at Birmingham, he 
thought in all cases gas-furnaces were being put down for nosing 
them. In one very large works in the City, he had seen a furnace 
made by Messrs. Jobn Wright and Co. (their local manufacturers) ; 
and the work of the furnace was entirely on shells. In other cases, 
such as the melting of metal for fuses and adapters and other 
things necessary in the turning out of ammunition, gas was play- 
ing a very important part. If it had not been for the very prompt 
way in which the gas people took the matter up at the time when 
the ammunition question loomed very large, there would not even 
have been the progress that had been madeso far. He hadcome 
into close touch with Woolwich and the Munitions Committee in 
London, and he had been able to push gas a little bit with them 
in regard to specifications they sent out to manufacturers. Speak- 
ing of how they in Birmingham had benefited, he mentioned, 
quite irrespective of what they had done since the war began— 
which was simply enormous in the way of putting down new plant 
for ammunition work—that he was officially informed that there 
was a possibility of an output of at least 500 million cubic feet of 
gas per annum on munition appliances. In all these things the 
Association could help, and had helped, them by advertisements, 
and by the general feeling that consumers now had that they 
could get some advice which was helpful to them, as well as 
helpful to the gas industry, from their local gas undertaking, 
whether it was a corporation or a company. 


VoTE OF THANKS TO SIR HALLEWELL ROGERS. 


Sir HALLEWELL Rocers at this point of the proceedings said 
he would have to leave, as he had another meeting toattend. He 
expressed the hope that the outcome of the meeting would be 
that many non-subscribing undertakings would ally themselves 
with the Association. 

Mr. Husert Poocey (Leicester) proposed a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Sir Hallewell Rogers for his attendance. 

Mr. T. BerripGce (Leamington) seconded the motion, which 
was Carried. 








Derby Gas ComMPaANy’s VALUABLE INVESTMENT. 


Mr. Feracuson BE tt then took the chair, and mentioned that 
the Derby Gas Company was one of the first subscribers to the 
Association. When he presented the bill for the renewal of their 
subscription for the present year, the Chairman of the undertak- 
ing said he believed they got full value for the money they paid, 
and that it was one of their most valuable investments. The 
Association were doing a work that no individual gas company 
could do. The system of co-operative advertising was a great 
advantage, because none of them could take up any of the papers 
—‘ Punch,” “Illustrated London News,” “Graphic,” or many 
other journals—without seeing the Association’s advertisements. 
They were prepared by advertising experts in a very pleasing 
way. Articles appeared from time to time in ladies’ journals, 
which all helped their business. He repeated what he had said 
on previous occasions that if the gas industry ever fell on evil 
times it would be because of their want of business acumen. In 
the past, gas had largely sold itself. Untilthe last few years it had 
had no competitor. Now, however, they had a strenuous com- 
petitor in electric light and other forms of energy ; but hebelieved 
that if the gas industry kept its business forward and worked on 
business lines there was no reason why it should not continue to 
prosper. He was particularly struck by a paper read by the 
Engineer of the Bergen Gas Company at the Liverpool Institu- 
tion meeting, in which he explained how cheaply electric light 
could be obtained in the town owing to the fact that current was 
generated by means of a waterfall. That being so, it might be 
thought that the Bergen Gas-Works had fallen on evil times. 
Yet, notwithstanding this severe competition, the Engineer stated 
that the consumption of gas had doubled during the last few 
years. At Derby, the Corporation had had the electric light for 
about 18 or 19 years, and during this time the gas consump- 
tion had multiplied by 2}; and there seemed to be just the same 
experience wherever one went. It was necessary that they 
should keep the public well informed as to what gas could do. 
Mr. Watson had asked whether they were all satisfied that each of 
their consumers was using as much gas as he might. They did 
not want a consumer to use any more gas than he was absolutely 
satisfied he was getting value for his money. When they remem- 
bered that they subscribed to the Association at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per million cubic feet sold, it meant that they were paying 
one penny per consumer per annum, which he thought they 
would agree was a very small tax. An instance had been men- 
tioned to him of the Local Government Board objecting to the 
payment of the Association subscription; but when it was ex- 
plained that the amount was a reasonable expenditure for co- 
operative advertising, the auditor immediately said it was a fair 
trade charge and passed it. The B.C.G.A., however, went further, 
and said to local authorities: “If you are surcharged, we will re- 
fund the money.” 


STAFFORD MORE THAN SATISFIED. 


Alderman WEsTHEAD (Stafford) said he thought the Stafford 
undertaking, which was a small one, had been a contributor to 
the Association practically from its commencement. There had 
never been any question in their minds, when the subscription fell 
due, as to whether or not they should renew it. It had always 
been renewed with the greatest pleasure, because they looked 
upon it as one of the best items of expenditure in their accounts. 
They did a certain amount of local advertising as well as renew 
ing their subscription to the Association. But they were more 
than satisfied that the money they paid to the Association was 
repaid in the benefit they derived from their connection with it. 
Considering the population of Stafford, he thought they were one of 
the largest gas consumers per head of the population in the district. 
Therefore, comparatively, their subscription was a large one; but 
they were eminently satisfied with the value received from the 
Association’s advertisements. 


EXCELLENT VALUE AT CHELTENHAM. 


Mr. JaMEs Paterson (Cheltenham) regarded the argument in 
favour of the Association as so overwhelming that he did not 
think any valid argument could be brought against it. In Chel- 
tenham they were getting excellent value for their subscription, 
and there was not the slightest doubt that proof was forthcoming 
that a large number of undertakings in the district had obtained 
immediate value from the advertisements. In Cheltenham the 
sales of gas-fires, which before the advertising were represented 
by 100, had risen to 170, or nearly double, after the advertise- 
ments. Ifthe improvement was not due to advertising, he did not 
know what the determining cause was. The advertisements of the 
Association stimulated the public mind all over the country; and 
it remained for the local authorities and companies to take advan- 
tage of this help. In his district they advertised the price of coke 
for a short period in a local paper, and at the end of this time had 
sixteen or twenty new customers. They repeated the advertise- 
ment subsequently, and more than doubled the figures. 


BurtTon’s APPRECIATION. 

Mr. Tarvar, the Deputy-Chairman of the Burton Gas Com- 
mittee, said they subscribed to the Association and very much 
appreciated everything done by the Association in the shape of 
advertising, not only in the public Press, but also the pamphlets, 
posters, and other literature which was sent round to subscribers. 
It was very useful indeed. It helped their business—brought 
it before the public; and since they had been members of the 
Association [the gas consumption had largely increased. In 
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Burton they had opened very extensive show-rooms since the 
formation of the Association, all of which helped considerably 
in the consumption of gas. 


HorveEs AT WALSALL. 


Mr. VENABLEs, the Chairman of the Walsall Gas Committee, 
expressed his pleasure at hearing the strong evidence in favour of 
the Association. The question of subscribing to the Association 
had been brought before his Committee on several occasions 
by their Engineer ; but, he was sorry to say, without any effect. 
They had a resolution on their books postponing any donation to 
the Association for a certain period. Lately, however, certain 
periodicals and literature distributed by the Association had been 
placed in his hands, which he had carefully read; and he went to 
the last Committee meeting with the intention of moving that they 
should subscribe to the Association. Like himself, most of the 
Committee had forgotten the existence of the resolution which he 
had mentioned; but it was brought to their notice by the Town 
Clerk, and, of course, they could do nothing until it was rescinded. 
At the first possible moment that he could move his Committee 
in favour of the Association, he should certainly do so. 


LEICESTER SUBSCRIBES THE FULL Amount. 


Mr. H. Poo.ey (Leicester) mentioned that in the last two years 
his Committee had subscribed the full amount to the Association. 
The spending of one penny per consumer per annum on adver- 
tising seemed to him a ridiculously small amount. At the same 
time, the bulk sum sometimes looked rather large. But if they 
regarded it in relation to the output of their undertakings, what 
they subscribed was very small indeed. 


Tue Art oF ADVERTISING. 


Mr. GeorGE HeEtprs (Nuneaton) said what he came chiefly to 
see were heretics |laughter]| ; but they did not seem to have any. 
He thought they would have been attacked by those people who 
not only stood out, but stood out on very good grounds. It seemed 
that there were no such people existing in the district, or, if they 
existed, they had not attended the meeting. That day they were 
talking about gas and what it would and would not do; but there 
was a very small percentage indeed of them who knew anything 
at all about it. |Laughter.] They sent out all sorts of appli- 
ances, expecting their men to put them in and keep them in order 
so as to give good servicé; and they did not know what they 
ought to know about the apparatus. The Association’s system of 
advertising emphasized the right and showed up the wrong; and 
nothing but good could accrue. There was a very great art in 
advertising; and to get that art cost a lot of money. The Asso- 
ciation seemed to be able to get just the art that was required. 
There were very few advertisements turned out by the Associa- 
tion which had not been of the greatest use. 


Press ARTICLES AT WELLINGBOROUGH. 


Mr. J. T. Lewis (Wellingborough) testified to the value of the 
Association, and said it was a great pleasure to him to see their 
subscription going up on the full basis. It was satisfactory to 
mark the increase in the subscription, because it showed that the 
output was enlarging too. The Association had provided him 
with at least half-a-dozen articles dealing with gas and gas appa- 
ratus, which he had been able to get into the I6cal Press at very 
reasonable prices. 

A DiscorDantT NOTE. 

Mr. VincENT HuGuEs (Smethwick) said he would much prefer 
to have made the criticisms of the Association he had to offer 
privately to the Chairman rather than in the presence of the meet- 
ing, because he feared what he had to say might discourage the 
Chairman of the Walsall Committee and others who were hesita- 
ting. But he had been invited to express his views; and he must 
do so. At Smethwick they had been subscribers to the full 
amount nearly since the commencement of the Association. A 
great deal had been said as to the benefits to be derived from sub- 
scribing to the Association. His experience was that they thought 
they could trace during the last few years one gas-fire and a water- 
heater as having been sold through the advertisements of the 
Association. This was a very noble record! No one questioned 
the advisability or advantages of advertising—it was the method 
of advertising that wanted somewhat amending. Mr. Mason had 
stated that one-third of the amount subscribed was spent in the 
district from which the subscriptions came. But they failed to 
trace scarcely a penny being spent in Smethwick by the Associa- 
tion. Something had also been said about posters; but they had 
never had a poster sent to Smethwick. 

The CuairMAN: That is your fault. 

Mr. HuaueEs replied that it was not. He asked the Secretary 
if he could say that he had sent a single penny to Smethwick in 
the form of advertisements. 

Mr. Mason: Yes; to Birmingham. 

Mr. Hucues: We are among the large undertakings of the 
Midlands, and we certainly think we ought to have some kind of 
compensation. We are absolutely ignored. 

Goop ADVICE. 

Alderman W. H. Goopyear, Chairman of the Smethwick Gas 
Committee, said he knew the value of advertising, and that 95 per 
cent. of the commercial undertakings of the country depended 
upon it for the sale of their goods. For his own part, he heartily 
approved of their gas undertaking being a full supporter of the 








Association’s scheme. He hoped that if there was anyone in the 
room who was hesitating he would not do so any longer, but would 
join before he left. 

A Non-SuBscriBER’s TRIBUTE. 

Mr. Bb. W. Smiru (Walsall) stated that, although non-subscri- 
bers, he and his Committee had received great benefit from 
articles and literature which he had been able to procure. They 
had saved him a vast amount of time, and he had been able to 
adapt certain advertisements supplied by the Association to meet 
his own requirements. This, he thought, spoke a great deal for 
the utility of the Association. For a long time he had been 
strenuously endeavouring to get his Committee to join the Asso- 
ciation ; and he was hoping, from the remarks his Chairman had 
made, that the time had now arrived when probably they would 
be coming in. 

EFFECTIVE PosTERS AT TAMWORTH. 

Mr. W. A. Sarey (Tamworth) added his testimony as to the 
use and advantages of the Association. Last year, through Mr. 
Mason, letters from various local people who had written asking 
for information on matters mentioned in the Association’s adver- 
tisements were sent direct to him. During the past twelve months 
he sold, mainly through the Association, thirty gas-fires and about 
eight or nine water-heaters. This was fairly good business for 
their subscription. With regard to the placards, they had bought 
some, and found them very good advertisements. 

Tue InpirEcT RESULTS OF ADVERTISING. 

Mr. Rocers, speaking as a neighbour of Smethwick, and as 
one who dealt with most of the advertisements in connection with 
the Birmingham Gas Department, asked Mr. Hughes to look at 
the return he obtained from a rather different standpoint. If he 
(the speaker) tried to trace the actual number of gas-fires or 
water-heaters directly sold as a result of the advertisements, he 
was afraid he should say that they could not support the Associa- 
tion. But he contended that this was not the right way to look 
at the matter. They must look at the advantage they gained 
from the continual advertising. To his mind, local advertising, 
combined with national advertising, well repaid the money that 
was expended upon it. 

A DirricuLTy OVERCOME. 

Mr. H. E. Corr (Etruria) gave an instance of how he 
had benefited by the Association. The Water Company refused 
to allow any water-heating apparatus to be fixed in conjunction 
with their water supply without a large tank with a capacity of 
60 gallons being installed at the top of the house. This ruled 
everything out. He wrote to Mr. Mason, who discovered other 
places with the same difficulty. Mr. Mason made certain sugges- 
tions to him, which entirely overcame the difficulty. 

RESULTS AT STAFFORD. 

Mr. W. M. VALon (Stafford) said the value of the Association 
was not only in the advertising, but in the fact that it centralized 
things and helped them in any difficulty. If they cemmunicated 
with the Association they would get immediate assistance. Mr. 
Hughes, in looking for the amount of benefit he had derived from 
the Association, was like a man who had dropped his purse in the 
street in the dark and was looking for it without a light. In the 
last few years Smethwick had had an immense increase in output ; 
and the question was how much of it had been indirectly due to 
the Association. As to money being spent locally, he said it was 
not so much a matter of getting new consumers. Take their own 
case in regard to cookers. They had already got 94 per cent. of 
the consumers using cookers; but they believed there was good 
room for another 6 per cent. During the last few years, since 
they had been using the regular consignments of literature sent 
to them by Mr. Mason, and for which they paid, the average rate 
of consumption per head of the population had increased mar- 
vellously. There was no doubt that direct benefit was to be 
obtained from the Association. Another point was that, even if 
they did not join, they would still get some benefit from it. Lately 
they had all come to the conclusion that it was not right to re- 
ceive benefits and not pay or help towards getting them; and on 
this ground alone everyone now standing out ought, as an honest 
man, to pay something to the Association for the indirect benefit 
he was now deriving from it. 

THE ASSOCIATION AND ExpErRT ADVICE. 

Mr. Tuomas BERRIDGE (Leamington) spoke of the expert advice 
on nearly all subjects which was available through the Associa- 
tion, and said that in the matter of defence if they were attacked 
by electricity or petrol gas they had everything prepared for 
them. He proposed a resolution approving of the aims, objects, 
and policy of the Association. 

Mr. F. W. STEVENSON (Coventry), in seconding the motion, said 
that in the past people who wanted gas appliances, especially for 
works use, applied too much to different makers. The makers’ 
object, of course, was to sell their apparatus. Now it was pos- 
sible to get from the Association information and tests as to what 
was the best system and apparatus. The Coventry Corporation 
were full subscribers. Many times they had written to Mr. Mason 
and received valuable information from him. 

The motion was passed. 


VoTE oF THANKS. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Secretary, to which 
Mr. Mason briefly replied, closed the proceedings. 
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GAS SERVICE IN WAR TIME. 





Tue services rendered by gas have shown themselves to be | 


inestimable under all conditions of life; but perhaps in no case 
have they proved greater than during the present war, in connec- 


tion with the military hospitals and other establishments which | 


have been brought into being throughout the country. From 
time to time opportunities have presented themselves of publish- 
ing particulars and photographs of gas installations of this charac- 
ter for heating and cooking purposes; and to the information 


already given may now be added some details and illustrations | 


supplied by the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company. 





Battery of Richmond Compapy’s Gas-Boilers. 


One of the photographs shows a battery of Richmond boilers 





**Ironclad’’ Circulators at St. John’s Hospital, Cheltenham. 


known as the Norfolk War Hospital. It is one of the largest in 
the country, and provides 1500 beds. One of the hotplates illus- 
trated is being fitted in every ward for the nurses’ use, as an 


| auxiliary to the cooking installations in the main kitchen. 


of a total capacity of 240 gallons, supplied to the 2nd Battalion | 


Cheshire Regiment, and used for boiling water for tea, cooking 
vegetables, boiling meat, puddings, &c., for about 200 men. The 


urns which will be noticed in front are for the purpose of | 
carrying the boiling water to the various tables for making tea. | 
Next there are illustrated a battery of three of the firm’s “Iron- | 
clad” circulators, fitted by the Cheltenham Gas Company at | 
St. John’s Hospital, Gloucester Road Schools, Cheltenham. They | 
are employed chiefly to supply hot water for washing-up pur- | 
poses, and the installation has given the authorities at the hospital | 


entire satisfaction. 

A view of one portion of the kitchen at the Royal Victoria and 
West Hants Hospital, which is now being used as a War Hospital, 
shows cooking under ideal conditions. 

Last, there is part of a consignment of Richmond “ Bungalow ” 
hotplates on stands, with plate-racks and wall-plates, which have 
just been delivered to the Norwich County Asylum, a portion of 
which has been taken over by the military authorities, and will be 





Hotplates on Stands at the Norfolk War Hospital, Norwich. 
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PART OF THE KITCHEN AT THE VICTORIA AND WEST HANTS HOSPITAL, BOSCOMBE. 











Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


At the summer meeting of the Institution, which was held 
recently at Leamington, it was resolved that immediate steps be 
taken to fix certain standards for the use of the trade generally, 
and the members of the Institution in particular, and that action 
be started to make it known to architects, consulting engineers, 
municipal engineers, and others, that the Institution have approved 
and adopted these standards: (a) Co-efficients for heat losses from 
glass, walls, ceilings, floors, air changes, &c. (b) Method of cal- 
culating the total surface in square feet of glass, walls, ceilings, 
floors, &e., bearing in mind that losses occur through all sub- 
stances in every direction, and that heat must be provided to 


cover all such losses. (c) Cubic contents of room and number of 
times the air has to be changed per hour. (d) Formule for 
ascertaining the amount of radiation or pipe surface required to 
meet such losses, with (say) temperature of room 60°, tempera- 
ture outside 30°, temperature of water 160° Fahr. (e) Diagrams 
or comparative tables for any other temperatures, to facilitate the 
testing of plants under varying atmospheric or climatic conditions. 
(f) Boiler rating for heating plants, and for hot water supply 
plants. (g) Proportions of boiler power to storage capacity. 
(hk) Data sheets or other formule for general use in the heating 
trade. (i) Form of tender, with specification of the system, terms 
of payment, maintenance, &c. 
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THE NEW GAS-WORKS AT BUDAPEST. 


By M. Isipor BERNAvER, the Manager. 


[Abstract-Translation of a Description in the ‘“ Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung” for May 8, 15, 22, and 29.] 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


AMMONIA RECOVERY. 


A NOVELTY in gas-works’ practice has been introduced at the 
Obuda works, where the Koppers direct ammonia recovery 
process, which has been employed for some years at coke-ovens, 
has been adopted. It had been ascertained by careful investiga- 
tions at Waldenburg, in Silesia, and elsewhere that the gas did not 
suffer in quality by its passage through the bath of acid. 


In accordance with the scheme of construction for the time 
being, two complete sets of condensing, purifying, and other 


4,766,000 cubic feet per diem. Additional apparatus has been 
provided as a stand-by in case of need; andall the buildings have 
been made of such a size that another set of apparatus can be 
erected in them, and the capacity of the plant be thereby raised 
to about 14,100,000 cubic feet per diem. The apparatus com- 
prises, in the order named, initial condensers (placed in the open 
near the carbonizing ovens), secondary condensers, exhausters, 
tar-extractors, naphthalene washers, heaters, automatic satura- 
tors, and final condensers. 


| 
| 


| the exhausters are four condensers, arranged in two sets, each 


with 36-inch connections, and having a total surface in contact 
with the cooling water of 15,825 square feet. For controlling the 
pressure in the hydraulic mains, automatic governors are placed 
at the inlet to each set of condensers. The condensers are 
followed by three tar extractors of the impact type, each having 
four bells and a movable tar-level. Then follow two naphtha- 
lene washers of the ordinary rotatory type, each of 4,766,000 cubic 
feet per diem capacity, driven by steam-engines directly coupled 
to them. These washers are arranged so that cyanogen washers 


| can be attached to them later. 
apparatus have been provided—each set having a capacity of | 


| per hour. 


The speed of the turbo-exhausters is controlled by throttling 
the flow of steam. With the maximum of 4000 revolutions of the 
turbines per minute, nearly 320,000 cubic feet of gas are pumped 
At the normal rate of 2400 to 2700 revolutions per 
minute, the turbines pump 175,000 to 265,000 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. With a normal delivery of 247,000 cubic feet per hour 


| —the number of revolutions being 2600 per miuute—the consump- 
| tion of steam is about g lbs. (at 8 atmospheres and 356° Fahr.) 


The gas is drawn from the carbonizing chambers by two turbo- | 


exhausters, each driven by a steam turbine. A third exhauster is 
provided as a stand-by. Between the carhonizing chambers and 


per 1000 cubic feet of gas pumped. The exhaust steam escapes 
at a pressure of o'4 atmospheres above normal, and is utilized for 
heating liquor stills, warming the gas before it enters the satura- 
tors, &c. When the volume of gas pumped is lowered, the con- 
sumption of steam is relatively higher. With 36-inch connections 
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Cross Section of the New Purifier House. 
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OF THE NEW PURIFIER HOUSE AT BUDAPEST. 


and 247,000 cubic feet of gas pumped per hour, the rate of flow 
of the gas in the mains is 10°2 feet per second. 

The gas from which the tar and naphthalene have thus been ex- 
tracted enters the ammonia recovery plant. This consists of a 
lead-lined cylindrical vessel, with a funnel-shaped base and a 
cover. The gas enters through two lateral sockets and flows out 
of slits in a distributing ring. The outlet sockets for the gas are 
at the side of the cover, through the middle of which passes the 
steam and air ejector forremoving the salt. Before the gas enters 
the saturator it passes through a heater, which raises its tempera- 
ture to 68° to 77° Fahr. Though heat is liberated by the reaction 
between the ammonia and the sulphuric acid in the bath, constant 
dilution of the acid and sulphate solution would take place if the 
gas were not warmed, and the salt would not be recovered in the 
solid state. The heat of reaction also rarely suffices to evaporate 
from the centrifugal machines the little water which enters the 

| saturators. 
| The gas passing through the slits in the distributing ring streams 
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through the acid solution in quite fine jets, which afford very 
intimate contact with the solution. The ammonia in the gas 
combines with the excess acid to form the sulphate; and as the 
solution is kept saturated, the latter salt separates in the solid 
state, collects in the conical base, and is ejected from it through 
a spray remover into the salt pan. Solution carried up with the 
salt runs back from a syphon pot into the saturator. Fresh acid 
is added to the pot to maintain the solution in the saturator con- 
stantly of about the same degree of acidity. When sufficient salt 
has collected in the pan, the working of the ejector is interrupted, 
and the moist salt is discharged into the centrifugal dryer. The 
solution separated in the latter flows into the syphon pot, and 
thence into the saturator. 

The gas, on its leaving the saturator, passes through an acid- 
extractor and then through the final condensers, which cool it to 
the ordinary temperature. The ammonia recovery plant is in 
three sets (one to serve as a stand-by), each to deal with 4,766,000 
cubic feet per diem. The final condensers extract tar and the 
water liberated from the coal on carbonization. This water holds 
in solution the fixed ammonia—chiefly the chloride. The con- 
densed water and tar run into a separating tank, from which the 
water is sent into the liquor well. 

The liquor is pumped into an overhead tank, whence it runs to 
the distilling column, it which it is treated in the usual way with 
milk of lime. The greater part of the water is condensed trom 
the escaping steam and ammonia, and is returned to the still. 
The ammonia vapours are passed into the gas before the inlet to 
the saturator, so that the ammonia from the condensed liquor is 
recovered therein at the same time. The great advantage of the 
direct-recovery process is that only a small quantity of liquor has 
to be distilled, and the cost of steam is consequently small. On 
the other hand, the whole of the ammonia is recovered as sul- 
phate. The process works in a simple and trustworthy manuer, 
and is cleanly, as it is carried out almost wholly mechanically. 

PURIFICATION. 

The gas issuing from the final condensers is passed through the 
purifiers, which have been arranged in two sets, each capable of 
dealing with 5,120,000 cubic feet per diem. A third set of the 
same capacity will be added when extension of the works is re- 
quired. Since the cost of construction of purifiers is greatly re- 
duced by making them as deep as possible, and since great depth 
is not detrimental to their proper working, it was decided to adopt 
a depth of g ft. 10 in. for the vessels, and an area of 309 ft. 4 in. 
square. There are three such vessels in a set. The dimensions 
are based on the assumption that there should be at least 4 cubic 
feet of purifying material per 1000 cubic feet of gas per diem, and 
that the rate of flow of the gas through the vessels should be 
about 1 cubic foot per minute. 

In order to reduce the cost of handling the material, the fre- 
quency of revivifications was curtailed by the plan of reversing 
the order of working of the vessels every day. This plan necessi- 
tated the employment of a catch or check purifier, which was pro- 
vided of the same depth as the principal purifiers, but only half 
their length and width. In order that the rate of flow of the gas 
through it should be the same, the stream of entering gas was 
split into two twice. On consideration of the relative advantages 
of water and dry seals, it was decided to adopt water seals, chiefly 
on account of their greater trustworthiness for vessels of such 
large size. It was also decided to put the purifiers under cover— 
the great depth and small area of the vessels rendering the cost of 
a house for them comparatively low. 

Both the large and the catch vessels have the bottom and sides 
constructed of plates 3 inch thick and 59 inches wide. The sides 
consist of two rows of these plates—the lower side plates and 
the upper cup plates. The 40-inch deep seal necessitated special 
strengthening of the cup plates, which, moreover, carried, cast on 
to them, the brackets for the floor framing. In order to facilitate 
the dropping of the purifier lid into the cup, there is a special 
guide fillet on each cup plate, curving away at the top. Thus 
the bottom edge of the lid is guided throughout its length into the 
cup, and holding-up of the lid on the top of the cup is avoided. 
The opposite sides of the vessels were originally joined by wire 
ropes, coated with jute, and having couplings which could be 
readily opened to allow of the ropes being cleared out of the way 
when the vessel was being discharged. But a year’s trial has 
shown this arrangement to be unsatisfactory, and another [not 
described| has been substituted for it. 

The grids are supported at the sides of the vessel on cast-iron 
brackets, and in the middle on T-iron bearers carried by 18 cast- 
iron columns. The grids are arranged in four tiers, or horizontal 
rows. Each row consists of one ordinary grid 2 inches deep, and 
two loosening (anti-caking) grids on the Pintsch system. All the 
grids are creosoted, and take a 20-inch layer of purifying material. 
Thus each large vessel contains about 360 cubic yards of it, and 
each catch vessel about 90 cubic yards. The bottom of each 
vessel is shaped in the concrete so that any condensed matter 
flows to a syphon. The gas enters through 36-inch connections, 
and is broken-up by channel plates into two or four streams. 

The purifier lids are constructed with lattice girders and trans- 
verse stays on top, and are held down to the vessels at 16 points. 
There are two air valves, 20 inches in bore, on each lid. The 
lid is lifted from four points by cranes, of which there are four. 
The largest of these is designed for a load of 23 tons, has a span 
of 62 ft. 4 in., and is worked by hand chains. The lifting ropes 
for each opposite pair of points of suspension wind on the same 





drum, and the two drums are keyed on the same shaft, so that the 
lid is raised perfectly horizontally. There is an automatic brake 
on the lifting gear. The crane has a lattice framing. The smaller 
crane is designed for a load of 6 tons, and has a span of about 
36 feet. This crane carries also the rail of an overhead line which 
is used for transporting the purifying material in telpher waggons 
which can be raised and lowered. A separate travelling overhead 
line is provided over the large purifiers for the same purpose. This 
joins-up with the fixed telpher line by two switches. 

The chief reason why the cranes over the large vessels were 
built separately was that the crane for lifting the lids had to be at 
a great height in order that the deep girders of the lids should be 
cleared when a lid was moved to one side, and the raising of the 
suspension line to this height would have interfered with its con- 
nection with the fixed telpher track. Further, the separation of 
the cranes rendered their manipulation easier. A similar over- 
head line, communicating by switches with the fixed track, was 
installed in the revivifying sheds. , 

The gas is conveyed throughout through 36-inch connections— 
partly cast, partly pipes welded by water gas. Slide-faced valves 
are used partially on the catch purifier connections; and angle 
or through-way valves, closing on a hardened lead ring, and with 
mercury sealed cups also, are solely used for the large vessels. 
All the valves are operated by winches and conical wheel gearing. 
Water condensed in the vessels and connections flows into a pit, 
from which it is removed by a duplex pump. a 

Provision has been made for moistening the material in the 
vessels by steam admitted at the inlet connection, and also for 
its partial revivification in situ by air forced by a blower into the 
inlet main. 4 : 

The general arrangement of the purifiers is shown in the 
engravings, which give a longitudinal section of the house with 
the two sets of large purifiers, a plan of the latter together with 
the two catch vessels, and a transverse section of the house. 


(To be continued.) 








Suggested Extensions of the Hague Gas-Works. 


Owing to the increased gas consumption—which is calculated 
to reach about 9,555,000 cubic feet per day in 1916—the Hague 
Municipality wish to increase the productive capacity of their 
gas-works. For the foundations, a sum of £ 4167 has been 
granted out of the budget of this year. The extensions are in- 
tended to be made on the new Trekvliet Gas-Works. After care- 
ful consideration of the various carbonizing systems in connection 
with the present position of gas-making practice, and the tenders 
of several constructional firms, the Municipality prefer the instal- 
lation of a Dessau vertical retort plant, by the Stettin Chamotte 
Fabrik A.G., for the sum of £33,333. This is increased by the 
above-mentioned {4167 for foundations, and a further £13,750 
for other purposes. As similar plants of this type are not made 
by the Dutch industry, it is unavoidable to have the greater part 
of the installation made by a German firm. This firm, however, 
agree to the condition that work to the value of at least £10,500 
shall be given to Dutch industrial firms, and that as much as pos- 
sible of the constructional work shall be done by Dutch labour. 





Bee 


Employment of Prisoners of War on German Gas-Works.—A 
communication from the Central Gas Publicity Bureau at Berlin 
to the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” of the 26th ult., after re- 
ferring to the extensive employment of prisoners of war in agri- 
culture and many branches of industry in Germany, says that re- 
cently they have been employed on several gas-works, apparently 
with satisfaction both to the management and to themselves. 
There are, it is stated, gas-works where more than a hundred 
prisoners are engaged, including fitters and smiths, as well as un- 
skilled men who have been taught some of the stokers’ work in 
the retort-houses. The aptitude and diligence of the Frenchmen 
are specially commended ; but favourable reports also are re- 
ceived of the Russians. Certain formalities have to be fulfilled, 
and obligations undertaken by works desiring to have prisoners 
of war assigned to them; and the Publicity Bureau offers to give 
inquirers information on these points. 


Supply of Chemical Glass Apparatus.—During the past year, 
four meetings of the Education and Technical Education Joint 
Committee of the British Science Guild have been held to con- 
sider the best means of overcoming the difficulty which was 
being experienced in educational institutions in this country, 
through the cutting-off of the usual supplies of glass and porcelain 
apparatus from Germany and Austria. A report was prepared, 
copies of which were sent to the Press, the principal educational 
institutions, the leading dealers in scientific apparatus, glass 
manufacturers, and the Secretary of the Business Committee of 
the Members of the House of Commons. The Committee have 
reason to believe that, as a result of their work, a considerable 
stimulus has been given to the movement for the establishment 
of the manufacture, in this country, of glass and porcelain ap- 
paratus for scientific purposes. The Committee also draw atten- 
tion to the very valuable work done by the Glass Research Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institute of Chemistry. This Committee 
has published eleven formule based on the results of about 400 
experiments; and these formule are now available for English 
manufacturers. 
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POWER PRODUCTION. 


The “£ s. d.” of the Question. 


By H. C. Wiprake, M.J.Inst.E., of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Light and Coke Company. 


No factor exercises a more continuous directive influence in the 
matter of improvement in power plant design and efficiency than 
does the competitive element in trade, and no factors are involved 
more closely with the cost of the finished product than are the 
power costs in a factory where any particular article has to be 
manufactured. 


Any movement that conduces to lower power costs is inevitably 
bound to reduce the price of what we may term the objective of 
the plant—namely, the finished article; while, conversely, the 
manufacture of that article by old and uneconomical plant is 
necessarily bound to keep up its selling price. The scrapping of 
old plant in good condition cannot, in view of the heavy capital 
expenditure involved, be always regarded in the light of a sound 
financial policy. Hence economic changes are slow in taking 
place, and are often deferred till an existing power plant reaches 
the scrap-heap stage. 

From the data given in the 1907 Census of Production, we learn 
that the total horse power of all types of prime movers in the 
United Kingdom amounted to 10,578,475. This figure represents 
the horse power which the engines were built to develop, or, in 
those cases where the engines were indicated, the indicated horse 
power at full load. Splitting these figures up among the different 
types of prime movers, we arrive at the following analysis :— 


Horse Power, 


ee 

Total. Per Cent. 
Reciprocating steam-engines . 9,118,818 re 86°2 
Steamturbines ...... . 530,892 oe 5'1 

Internal combustion engines (gas and 

aa a ieee 680,177 rr 6'4 
Water power... . +. 6 «2 » 177,907 sa 17 
CECE kk 70,681 ke o 6 
Total. . . «© «© « « 10,578,475 +.  100°0 


The figures relating to a similar census for the year 1912 are 
unfortunately not at the writer’s disposal; but there is no doubt 
that these figures would strikingly bring home to a student of 
power production the advance of the steam-turbine, the decline 
of the reciprocator, and last, but not least, the growing popularity 
of the internal combustion engine. 

Of this total of 10,578,475 H.P., about 25 per cent. was used for the 
production of electric light and energy and 75 per cent. for driving 
machinery direct. Of the electricity generated, about two-thirds 
was produced in electric light and-power stations, and the remain- 
ing third by sundry users; the largest output being the iron and steel 
trades, which generated rather less than a quarter of the total. The 
large extent to which, during the last eight years, private generating 
plants have been laid down and factories and collieries electrified 
would, in the later census, be responsible for a marked difference 
in the figures relating to the production of electrical energy. In 
the 1907 census no differentiation is made between gas and oil 
engines, and we learn that the total horse power of internal com- 
bustion engines in the United Kingdom was at that time 680,177, 
or 6°8 per cent. of the total power developed. 

During the eight years that have elapsed since these figures 
represented the actual extent to which internal combustion engines 
were used, enormous strides have been made and a considerable 
amount of experience accumulated in connection with this parti- 
cular type of prime mover, and a later census would undoubtedly 
show an enormous increase in the use of the internal combustion 
engine in all trades. 

The use of steam for small independent units is rapidly decreas- 
ing—particularly in those districts where a public supply of gas 
or electricity is available; and from an economic point of view 
the gradual disappearance of these small steam “ eaters” is par- 
ticularly gratifying. Their replacement by gas-engines or electric 
motors is most marked, even in those industries where a supply 
of steam is necessary for some manufacturing process. 

In a later portion of this article, the author proposes to deal 
with the question of large high-power gas-engines and their possi- 
bilities; but it is his main object to show how electrical competi- 
tion can be met in regard to the comparatively low-powered en- 
gines used in small factories and run on town gas. It is an un- 
pleasant, though equally true, fact that we have ourselves to 
thank for the undeniable pull the electrical people have over us 
in this respect. We have absolutely played into the hands of our 
electrical opponents by indulging in the foolish policy of under- 
rating a powerful enemy which, to the uninitiated, certainly has 
many superficial points of recommendation. In every phase of 
life, private and commercial, this policy is a disastrous one, and 
in no stage of power competition has its folly been more strikingly 
apparent than in the fight between the gas-engine and the electric 
motor. 

Most members of the gas industry have always allowed the 
electric motor to be (to them) a sealed mystery, and, confident in 
the known economy of the gas-engine to retain for it a “ place in 
the Sun,” have looked with lofty disdain upon a machine whose 





applicability for certain purposes cannot be denied by any intelli- 
gent person. The very fact that the principles of electrical pheno- 
mena are even now obscure has brought on the electric motor 
great abuse from advocates of prime movers whose actions are 
governed by old-fashioned and well-understood laws. 

If electrical competition is to be intelligently met and handled, 
the gas engineer must be in a position to enable him to grasp the 
economic and technical possibilities of the electric motor, and to 
equate these possibilities to terms which will appeal to business 
men. One thing is certain, electrical competition will be no less 
severe in the future than it has been in the past; and there is 
every reason why the industry should go steadily ahead with an 
intelligent form of campaign for the popularizing of the use of gas 
for power purposes. Such a campaign calls for technical ability 
and persistent effort if it is to be attended with any degree of 
success ; and in this article it is the author’s hope to lay before 
those engineers who have to meet electrical competition facts 
which will enable them to combat in a clear, decisive, technical 
manner the claims (many fanciful) which are being put forward 
in support of the electric motor. 

The engineer who desires to increase his engine consumption 
should not only be au fait with all the facts and figures pertaining 
to gas-engines, but should have at his finger ends all data con- 
cerning the machines against whose inroads he is fighting. 
Nothing has done the electric motor more harm in the eyes of 
business men than the absurd claims made on its behalf, on econo- 
mical grounds, by small wiring contractors whose knowledge of the 
fundamental electrical units is about on a par with their estima- 
tion of the intelligence of their clients. The claims made by these 
people in connection with the particular type of motor for which 
they happen to be agents are often preposterous, and result in an 
accumulation of dissatisfied consumers for which, it must in fair- 
ness be observed, the electrical supply authorities are in no way 
responsible. The average prospective power consumer is usually a 
keen business man, who will plump for the power which is proved 
to him to be the most economical, having due regard to the con- 
ditions of his own particular business. Neither the gas nor the 
electricity advocates will do their cause any good by indulging 
in hysterical statements regarding the rival machine. 


RUNNING CosTs. 


The first question of every prospective power user is “ what will 
it cost to run;” and if he is to be secured as a consumer, it must 
be by the statement of hard facts based on the commercial units 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. He will not appreciate being 
talked at in horse-powers, efficiencies, &c., neither will his en- 
thusiasm be aroused by long-winded statements regarding am- 
peres and volts. The only basis he can afford to recognize if he 
intends to run his plant on economical lines is the commercial one 
of £s.d.; and it is to this that all the technical factors bearing 
on the case must be equated and submitted in this simple form for 
his consideration. He should be careful not to be influenced by 
seductive data, re low running costs of electric motors in towns 
other than that in which he carries on his business—towns in 
which local conditions, such as close proximity to the coalfields, 
permit of electrical energy being retailed at a comparatively low 
figure. 

The power consumer may be broadly divided into three classes. 
In the first case, there is the small tradesman who has no appa- 
ratus or machinery that cannot be operated by hand, but who, for 
the sake of general convenience and the saving of time and labour, 
desires to put in a power motor of some description. There are 
several manufacturers of very small and excellent gas-engines 
who cater especially for this class of consumer, in connection with 
whom the importance of being first in the field cannot really be 
exaggerated. If he has been persuaded to put down an electric 
motor, the case is practically hopeless. His load factor is bound 
to bea very poor one; and unless the economic difference between 
gas and electricity in his district is abnormal, he cannot be con- 
scientiously advised to throw out the electric motor in favour of a 
gas-engine, in view of the length of time that must elapse before 
—owing to the capital expenditure in making the change—the 
economy of the gas-engine would become manifest. 

Secondly, there is the proprietor of a business whose nature 
renders the use of a power motor an absolute necessity, but whose 
limitations do not warrant the use of more than (say) two engines. 
It is this class of consumer who on most undertakings is respon- 
sible for the largest proportion of the power consumption. His 
load factor is usually a good one, and enables the gas-engine to 
make a good show against its rival. 

Lastly, there is the large factory proprietor, whose requirements 
are best met by either group or individual driving by electric 
motors supplied from a private gas-driven generating station, and 
with whose needs it is proposed to deal later. 


Stock ARGUMENTS FOR ELEcTRIC Morors. 


In the formidable list which will shortly be given of stock argu- 
ments advanced in favour of their wares by electric motor manu- 
facturers, it will be noticed that all mention of the greatest factor 
of all—namely, running costs—is carefully omitted. An electric 
motor admittedly possesses certain technical advantages not only 
over gas-engines, but over most other types of prime movers. It 
is equally true, however, that, where a sinall user of (say) two or 
three power motors is concerned, these advantages have no com- 
mercial value. In their purely technical form they must naturally 
appeal to true engineers; but they cannot so appeal to business 
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men unless they are associated with low running costs, which they 
are decidedly not. 

In the last few years thousands of electric motors have been 
installed in many parts of the country; but this fact cannot be 
regarded as any testimony to their economy in spite of the extent 
to which it is used as an argument to push the sale of the electric 
motor. What it really does constitute is a proof of the credulity 
with which the non-technical man is ready to accept statements 
regarding vague compensating advantages which do not in any way 
conduce to lower running costs, and to instal a machine without 
the remotest idea of what these costs are likely to be. 

The gas engineer who has to meet electrical power competition 
should first of all ascertain the exact cost of running both gas- 
engines and electric motors on the basis of the respective rates 
for gas and electricity pertaining in his particular district. The 
time has passed when the interests of either type of prime mover 
can be served by wild statements regarding high running costs. 


The efficiencies of both gas-engines and of electric motors are | 


now, in all good makes, practically standardized, and the whole 
matter can be placed on a perfectly sound arithmetical basis. To 
effectively meet electrical competition the gas engineer should be 
in a position to reply to the many seriously misleading statements 
that have been, and are being, made by parties interested in the 
electric motors with a view to creating in the minds of the manu- 
facturing public a grave prejudice against the internal combus- 
tion engine. 
perusal of some of the electrical publications would give one the 
impression that any argument is good enough to direct against a 
gas-engine. 

The following are the usual arguments with which the electrical 
enthusiast positively bristles when a gas-engine is mentioned. 

(a) The initial cost of a gas-engine is higher than that of an 

electric motor, as are also 
(b) Its lubrication costs, and 
(c) The cost of installing same. 


Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with; anda | 
| 
| 
| 


@ It is a matter of labour and difficulty to start a gas- engine, 
whereas in the largest size electric motor starting is an 
extremely simple matter. 

(ce) The gas-engine is not a clean type of prime mover. 

(f) A gas-engine requires constant attention, whereas attend- 
ance charges in connection with an electric motor are 
practically mil. 

(g) A gas-engine is less reliable than an electric motor, and 
renewals are frequent and costly. 

(x) A gas-engine takes up a relatively larger amount of space 
than does an electric motor of equal power. 

(:) The efficiency of a gas-engine decreases largely with age, 
while it is wasteful at light loads. 

(j) The overload capacity of an electric motor is very high, 
while that of a gas-engine is limited. 

These are the usual stock arguments; and the writer proposes 
to deal with them, as far as possible, separately, and to indicate 
the general lines upon which they should be met and combated. 

(a) The initial cost of a gas-engine is higher than that of an 
electric motor, as are also 

(b) Its lubrication costs, and 

(c) The cost of installing the same. 


These are obviously factors that can only be taken into really 
serious consideration when reviewing the whole question of 
running costs. A perfectly definite relationship exists between 
the economic possibilities of gas at so much per 1000 cubic feet 
and electricity at_so much per unit; and this relationship is 
clearly shown in Tables I., II., and IIL, which will be found to 
contain much definite information regarding factors concerning 
which the wildest statements have been made from time to time. 
It may be observed that the efficiencies allotted to electric motors 
have been carefully selected with a view to placing: the motor on 
the fairest possible basis. They are practically test-bed effi- 
ciencies, and it is unlikely that under actual working conditions 
such favourable figures could be obtained. 


TABLE I.—Yearly Working Costs of Gas-Engines. 


Basis: (1) Horizontal single cylinder gas-engines working on town gas having a calorific value of 500 B.Th,U. (2) 


(3) Price of gas 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


at normal load. 











2800 working hours per year 

























































































Normal load B.H.P. r | 14 24 | 34 | 5 8 10} 16 22 30 38 17 
Efficiency—cubic wae B.H.P. | | 
perhour. . . ae tae 35'°8 30 | @9°s 26°9 25°2 | 23°6 a6 | waz 20°3 20°3 198 
| -_—— — —— ee —_— —— 
ee of gas me annum, 
cubic feet. 151,000 210,000 287,000 377,000 565,000 | 694,000 968,000 | 1,276,000 1,706,co0 | 2,160,000 | 2,606,000 
GC aa1 2g hte BALE 24 f EIT BOLE B41 Ee BOE eal ed cael ae 
Cost of engine, own &c., fixed 
complete . -|33 © O}| 41 0 O| 5210 0} 61 Oo O| 8410 O | 93 © O |L24 oo 146 © 0 |167 O O|207 O Oo |237 0 0 
Gas consumed per 2800 hours .| 10 I 4]|14 0 0/19 2 8] 25 2 8 | 3713 4/| 46 5 4/6410 8] 85 1 4 113 14 8/144 0 O 173 14 8 
Interest on capital expenditure | 
at 5 per cent. . a Pe O81 2 £-@] Bae SB] 3 2 o| 4 4 6 | emg 01 6 4 DO) 9 8 @| & 9 O}] 20 7 ©} tt 17 0 
Depreciation at 5 per cent. ey 728 8 2 6 212 6 . 2-2 4 4 6 | 433 o| 6 4 © 7 6 0 os 9 8) 6 9 ©} 1 t97 © 
Lub. oil at 1s. 6d. per gallon . O1110| O19 84 § 7 7 119 44) 214 7 | Sit 8] 4.4 0] 65.45 6) 6 6 Oo} 7419 6) om 6 
— _-- | | | 
Total working cost per year. .| 1319 2/19 1 84) 25 15 3 | 33 4 Od 48 16 I1 | 59 3 0| 8 2 8]t05 8 10 136 14 8 |\172 13 6 |207 6 2 
Actual working cost per hour . | 12d. 16d. 2°2d. 2°8d. 4°2d | 51d. 6'9d. gd. 1i°7d. 14°8d. 17°8d. 


Note.—Should the cost for gas consumed by existing engines be more or less than that shown above, it simply means that the actual mean load is more or less 
than the assumed mean load on which the above calculations are based. 


The item ‘ cost of engine tanks, &c., fixed complete ”’ 


in the above table has been derived from the list of a well-known firm of British manufacturers. 


TaBLeE II.—Yearly Working Costs of Electric Motors. 

























































































Basis : (1) Single phase squirrel cage motors running at 950 revolutions per minute. (2) 2800 working hours per year at normal load. (3) Price 
for current, 14d. per Board of Trade unit. 
| 
Normal load B.H.P. . . | 14 23 33 5 8 104 16 22 30 38 47 
Efficiency of motor, per cent. . 75 77 77 80 82 82 84°5 86 87 87°5 88 
Consumption of electrical energy 
per annum (B.T.U.). . . . 4177 6782 | 9495 13,055 20,379 26,747 39,551 53,434 72,027 90,713 111,561 
fF ees Bh eS ees eels ahs 2h) 2 Sats nat £ was wat) Fs oad 
Cost of motor and eee 
fixed complete . 22 2 6|25 10 0| 29 19 0] 34 7 6| 40 O O| 53 O O| 66 Oo Oo} 8 O O|}102 0 O}114 O 0/128 0 O 
Current used per 2800 hours at | 
14d. perunit. 26 2 2142 7 91/59 610] 8: 11 10 [127 7 4 |167 3 4 \247 3:11 |333 19 3 450 3 5 [566 19 2 697 5 1 
Interest on capital expenditure 
at5 percent. .. . : i: a 14| zr: 5 6 I 10 0 114 44) 200 2.23 ©& 3 60 420} 4 3 6 5 14 0 6 8 o 
Depreciation at 5 percent... . 12 5 6 #20 6 114 44) 200 22g 6 2 6 8 4.3 6 s a @ 5 14 0 6 8 Oo 
Lub. oil at 1s. 6d. per gallon . o 5 he: o 7.6 7 Gio 6 0 9 44) O Q 44) OF 3 O1r 2) 013 14| 015 OO} O18 9 
Total working costs per year . | 28 12 08) 45 6 3/6214 4] 85 8 1 |131 16 83/172 18 84254 7 2 342 14 6 \461 0 64/579 2 2 |\710 I9 10 
Actual working cost per hour . 2°4d. | 3°8d. 5'4d. 9°90. | 20°90. | 38, 3°S0..| 36, 9°8d. | 2s. 5°4d.| 38. 3°6d. | 4s. 1°6d. 5s. 1d 








Norg.—Should the cost for electrical energy consumed by existing motors be more or less than that shown above, it simply means that the actual mean load is 


more or less than the assumed mean load on which the above figures are based. 


The item “ cost of motor and switchgear, fixed complete"’ in the above table has been derived from the lists of a well-known firm of British manufacturers. 
The above figures are equally applicable to direct current and multiphase alternating current motors, the etficiencies and hence the current consumption of which 


are practically the same as those quoted in the above table. 
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TaBLeE III.—Summary of Tables I. and II. 




















| 
| Actual Working Costs. | 
Saving Effected b 
_ } : | i ; Gains Gen aging. 
orse | Gas-Engines. | Electric Motors. 
Power. 
Per Year. |Per a Per Year. |PerHour.|) Per Year. |Per Hour. | 
£ s= djs d| ££ s& dj s& d £ s. d. s. d. 
14 1309 3 | 1°2| 2812 of 2°4 14 12 104 2*s 
24 | 19 1 8% réi466 3 3°8 26 4 64 2°2 | 
ss | 346 3. | 2°2| 6214 4 5°4 36 19 I 3°2 «| 
5 | 33 4 Ob} 2°8| 85 I 7°3 || 52 4 ob} 4°5 
8 | 48 1611 4°2 | 131 16 8% I1°3 82 19 9 es. j 
104 | 59 3 0 5°1| 172 18 8&8] 1 281] 113 15 &% oF 5 
16 8r 2 8 6'9 | 254 7 2 rt 9°8 || 173 4 6 $ s‘@ | 
22 | 105 8 10 9 342 14 6 2 5°4]|| 237 5 8 I 8*4 
30 | 13614 8 11°'7 | 461 0 64|3 3°6 || 324 5 104 | 2 3°9 | 
38 | 17213 6 resi en «3 4 1°6| 406 8 8 2 10°8 
47 | 207 6 2 |1 5°8| 7101910 |5 1 3 772 | 





|, 593 13 8 - 





Note.—All figures given in the preceding tables are based on the brake (or 
effective) horse power developed on the respective driving pulleys of the motors and 
gas-engines. They do not take into account the losses incurred in transmission, 
which, in the case of a motor drive, are excessive on account of the initial high 
speed of the motor and the consequent loss in the slipping of belts running at high 
speeds over pulleys of small diameter. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC Morors. 


Any technical explanation of electrical phenomena is quite out- 
side the scope of this article, and it is merely intended to place 
such information before the reader as will enable him to deal 
competitively against the claims of the electric motor. Broadly 
speaking, electric motors belong to two classes—alternating cur- 
rent and continuous current. Each class may be further sub- 
divided into other classes, according to the character of the supply 
and the particular duty which the motor may have to perform. 
In this connection, it may be pointed out that, unlike a gas-engine, 
an electric motor is, from a commercial point of view, a very 
dangerous apparatus to buy second-hand without expert guidance. 
The pressures, phase, and character of electrical supply systems 
vary so much in different towns that a motor picked up “ cheap” 
may prove utterly unsuitable for operating on the supply mains 
in the unfortunate buyer’s district. 

The manufacture of the electric motor has been placed on a 
perfectly sound basis. The efficiency of all modern motors is 
furnished to the buyer by the makers; and the prospective user, 
provided he knows the amount of power he requires, is in a posi- 
tion to know what his running costs are going to be before he 
places the order for the machine. The efficiency of motors is 
expressed as a percentage existing between the actual current 
delivered and metered at the motor terminals and the amount 
of power that may be available for actual work at the driving 

ulley. 

" poles already been shown, the efficiency varies directly with 
the speed of the machine; and with motors of given speed and 
power it varies with the character, phase, and periodicity of the 
supply. The author, however, does not propose to deal with any 
hairsplitting factors in this connection, and the efficiencies allotted 
to the different motors in the table of running costs are liberal 
figures, and may be taken as fair for any of the ordinary types of 
commercial motors. . 

For the purpose of illustrating the manner in which the con- 
sumption of an electric motor is arrived at, we will select the 

16 B.H.P. motor from Table II. 

One horse power is the equivalent of 746 watts, from which we 


’ find that the output of this machine is: 


746 X 16 = 11,936 watts. 

The input, however, is considerably more, owing to the internal 
losses in the machine; and upon reference to Table II. we observe 
that in this particular case these losses amount to 15°5 per cent. 
of the total power supplied—in other words, the efficiency of the 
machine is 84°5 per cent. Applying this figure to our calculated 
output, we find that at full load the input will be: 

11,936 X 100 

84°5 

A Board of Trade unit equals 1000 watt-hours, from which we 
are able to calculate that the full load hourly consumption of this 
machine will be: 


= 14,125 watts. 


14,128... . 
a St t4'E8S ie 
It will be observed that these figures are based on the assump- 
tion that the engine is running at or near its normal full load. 
The amount of heat units supplied to a gas-engine may be analyzed 
into two parts. One part is expended in overcoming the inertia 
of the moving parts of the engine, and the friction associated with 
the same ; the other portion is converted into mechanical energy, 
and is available for transmission at the engine pulley. It may be 
assumed for all practical purposes that this frictional loss remains 
the same at allloads; and bearing this in mind, the efficiency of 
any engine may be calculated at any load factor. 
Let us take, for instance, the case of a 100 B.H.P.engine having 
a full load efficiency of gooo B.Th.U. per z.u.p. hour, and an 
efficiency of 85 per cent. The 1.n.p. at full load would be 


100 x T00' = (say) 118 H.P., of which 18 would be absorbed 


by the frictional and inertia losses in the engine, leaving an 


actual or effective horse power of 100 for use at the engine-shaft. 


| At this load the consumption per 1.H.P. would be: 


go0o X 100 _ ~660 B.Th.U. 
118 Nestle 


At a load factor of 75 per cent.the actual horse power developed 


| by this engine would be 75 + 18 = 93 1.H.P., while the con- 


sumption would be: 
7950 X 93 — gs00 B.Th.U. 


75 
The following table gives the full, three-quarter, and half load 
guaranteed consumptions of the engines by a firm of leading gas- 
engine manufacturers, based on town gas having a net heating 
value of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 


TABLE IV. 


Consumption per B.H.P. Hour, 


Normal 8.H.P. Load Factor per Cent. 








100 75 5° 


1°25 | 34°1 37°6 - 
3°5 | 27°8 30°6 33 4 
4°0 25°1 27°6 32°4 
6°5 | 23°9 26°3 30°6 
80 | 23°9 26 3 30°6 
10°0 22°0 24°1 28°2 
st" 20°9 23°1 26°6 
170 20°6 22°7 26°4 
20°2 20°4 22°4 25°9 
25'6 19°5 21°8 24°5 
3I°5 | 19°5 21°8 24°5 
39°0 | 19°2 21‘! 23 8 





The lubrication of internal combustion engines is a matter 
of vital importance; and while excessive attention to this matter 
is conducive to higher running costs than would otherwise be in- 
volved, it must not be forgotten that the oil used on the cylin- 
ders and pistons can be filtered and used and debited to other 
portions of the plant for which it will still be suitable. 

The following table will give an idea of the oil consumption 
which practical experience shows may be accomplished: 








TABLE V. 

B.H.P. Speed. Oil-Pints per B.H.P. Hour. 
Dp | 550 o'or5 
2°5 350 O°OI5 
3°5 310 O°OI5 
5°°0 300 0°O15 
8'o 280 0’013 

10°5 280 0'013 
16°0 250 o'OI 

22°0 250 o'Oo! 

30°0 250 0°008 

38'0 240 0008 

47°O 230 0°008 








(To be continued.) 








Prizes for the Gas-Fitting Examinations. 


The Council of the Society of British Gas Industries have ex- 
tended encouragement to gas-fitters in the matter of technically 
equipping themselves in a manner qualifying for candidature in 
the examinations in “ Gas-Fitting.” In a communication on the 
subject from the Secretary of the Society (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith), 
he says: “ The Council have decided to give the following prizes 
annually on the result of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examinations in ‘ Gas-Fitting’ (honours grade), in addition to 
the prizes already givenin ‘Gas Engineering ’ and ‘ Gas Supply’: 
First Prize, three guineas ; Second Prize,two guineas.” Hearty 
congratulations to the Council upon their interest and practical 
encouragement. 





Chemical Society’s Plan to Help.—In pursuance of the desire of 
the fellows to assist the Government, the Council of the Chemical 
Society intimate that they have constituted themselves a consul- 
tative body, who will meet at frequent intervals to consider, 
organize, and utilize all suggestions and inventions which may be 
communicated to them, and will report on them to the proper 
authorities. Accordingly, the President and Council invite the 
fellows of their own and kindred societies to forward to them, at 
Burlington House, W., in strict confidence, suggestions and inven- 
tions for consideration. 

Fire Danger from Slaked Lime.—In the Royal Saxon Mechani- 
cal-Technical Experiment Station, experiments have been carried 
out which prove that it is easily possible for wood to catch fire 
from slaking even the poorer qualities of lime. Naturally, the 
temperature reached depends, besides on other factors, on the 
quality of the lime. Even limes poor in calcium oxide may pro- 
duce a temperature of 270° to 300° C., at which point wood is 
charred on exposure to the air. Lime of poor quality then must 


be considered to a certain extent dangerous, and high-grade lime 
must be handled with special care, since it can produce tempera- 
tures of 400° and over. 
wood. 


It must never be stored in contact with 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AT CLECKHEATON. 


When briefly describing in the “ JourNAL” earlier this year the 
new gas-works at Moorend of the Cleckheaton Urban District 
Council, which include a Woodall-Duckham vertical installation, 
mention was made of the reinforced concrete work, which in- 
cludes the foundations of the retort-house, an underground tar 
and liquor tank, a small water-tank, and three substructures sup- 
porting a truck weighbridge and two coal-hoppers. Regarding 
this, there may now be added the following particulars, which 
have been taken from the current number of “ Concrete and 
Constructional Engineering.” 


It was decided to have a raft foundation to the retort-house, in 
order to reduce the pressure on the ground toa maximum of 1 ton 
per square foot. The siding was constructed by tipping 45,000 
tons of material to a depth of 32 feet along the length of the site 
adjoining the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway main line; and 
the substructures were carried from the solid ground to prevent 
sinking of the weighbridge and coal-hopper by subsidence of the 
tipped material. 

The retort-house raft is about 85 feet long by 40 feet wide. with 
four longitudinal rows of columns at distances of 10 feet, 16 feet, 
and 10 feet centres, respectively. The columns in the two ex- 
ternal rows are at 15 feet centres, the load on each column being 
5 tons; and the columns in the two external rows are at 7 ft. 6 in. 
centres, the load on each column being go tons. The principle on 
which the raft was designed was reinforced concrete slabs span- 
ning between longitudinal reinforced concrete beams under each 
row of columns. The beams and slabs were reinforced with Kahn 
trussed bars and rib bars. 

The liquid residuals of the process of gas manufacture are col- 
lected in an underground reservoir, which is also constructed in 
reinforced concrete. The tank is a circular one, with an internal 
diameter of 40 feet, and holds a depth of 12 ft. 6 in. of liquid. Its 
capacity is 99,000 gallons. The bottom slab and sides of the tank 
are 7 inches thick ; and the roof, which carries 4 feet of earth, is 
composed of a 5-inch slab spanning between beams which are 
carried on the outer wall of the tank and on two internal columns. 
The whole of the reinforcement consisted of Kahn trussed bars 
and rib bars. 

A small underground water-tank, 13 ft. 6 in. long by 11 feet wide 
and 7 ft. 5 in. deep, and divided into two compartments, was also 
constructed in reinforced concrete. The bottom slab and walls 
of the tank were 6 inches thick, the roof 5 inches thick. Kahn 
rib bars were used as reinforcement throughout. 

Three substructures to an elevated weighbridge and two coal- 
hoppers are also constructed in reinforced concrete. They con- 
sist of a reinforced concrete platform slab, which is carried on 
four external beams supported on four corner columns about 
24 feet long, with horizontal braces midway between the bases 
and the platform for the former, and similar columns for the 
latter. The column bases are in reinforced concrete, and are 
4 feet square. 

Other plant and buildings erected on the new works are boiler, 
pump, exhauster, washing plant, meter and governor houses, 
purifiers, condensers, and overhead tanks. The works have been 
laid out on an ornamental scale, and have cost £42,000. 

The whole of the works, excepting the retort-house, were de- 
signed by Mr. A. L. Jennings (the Manager), with Messrs. Thomas 
Newbigging and Son, of Manchester, as expert advisers. 








The Proposed German Nitrate Monopoly. 


According to the “* Chemical Trade Journal,” the deliberations 
have now been adjourned until next month (August) of the Com- 
mission of seven members of the German Imperial Parliament 
who were appointed to consider the Government Bill which pro- 
poses to authorize the Federal Council to create a commercial 
monopoly of nitrogenous combinations, and every disposition is 
being manifested in official circles to keep the proceedings secret. 
Indeed, the semi-official ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ” has 
stated that every reason exists for not informing the enemy of the 
practical measures which have hitherto been initiated for ensuring 
an adequate production of nitrogenous compounds during the 
war. The newspaper, proceeding to correct certain assertions 
which have been made, remarks that the idea that the monopoly 
proposed is solely based on the output of cyanamide is erroneous. 
On the contrary, the object is to secure a sufficient production of 
any kind of nitrogenous combinations in the country for all possi- 
bilities. The assumption is also incorrect that the Imperial 
authorities, in the measures already adopted, have left out of con- 
sideration the Haber process for the synthetic production of sul- 
phate of ammonia, and have solely restricted themselves to the 
Caro process for the extraction of cyanamide. In reality the 
authorities, by the grant of far-reaching financial co-operation, 
stimulated the acceleration of the working and a considerable 
extension of the plant operating on the Haber system before the 
contracts with the cyanamide group were brought toa conclusion. 





Mr. James Searle, formerly General Manager of the New 
River Company, who died April 14, aged sixty-seven, left £32,364. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Make of Gas in Vertical Retorts. 


S1r,—As we have had several inquiries as to whether the make of 
gas is maintained on vertical retort-settings after the same have been 
working some time, we have pleasure in giving you particulars of the 
last four months’ working of an intermittent vertical retort-setting 
which we erected five years ago, and in connection with which up to 
the present there have been no repairs done. The figures, which are 
supplied to us by the engineer, read as follows : 


Coal carbonized 6,448 tons. 
Gas made ae 94,227,900 cubic feet. 
Gas made perton. . 14,673 - re 


Illuminating power (No. 2 burner) d 14°40 candles. 


We trust that this information will be interesting to your readers, as 
proving that the results to be obtained from a vertical retort installa- 
tion are as satisfactory at the end of a lengthened period as when the 
plant was first put down and guaranteed results obtained. 

GoopaLL, CLAYTON, AND Co., Ltp., 
Leeds, July 10, 1915. per C. A. GoopnaLL, Managing-Director. 


_— 


Ovoid Briquetting at the Nuremberg Gas-Works. 


Sir,—We were much interested in the abstract appearing in the 
“JouRNAL” for June 29, p. 755, on the above subject, which we ven- 
ture. to suggest is well worth the careful consideration of all gas man- 
agers in this country, and which, if properly followed up, can be made 
one of the most profitable parts of every leading gas-works. 

Two items in the report are of special interest—viz.: (1) That the 
Nuremberg briquette plant has been in continuous work for three 
years ; and (2) that these ‘“‘Ovoid” briquettes, made from coke breeze 
agglomerated with pitch, are suitable either for firing purposes or for 
domestic use. 

Fuel of all kinds, except coke breeze, is in great demand, fetching 
high prices which are likely to continue for some years. Pitch is now 
at a very low price, which is also likely to continue. Briquette ma- 
chinery has been our speciality for nearly forty years, and with our 
improved plants small coke breeze (say, at 3s. per ton) suitably agglo- 
merated with pitch, can be converted into “‘Ovoid” briquettes suit- 
able either for firing boilers or for domestic use, at a cost of under 
2s. 6d. per ton, which price includes pitch, steam, labour, grease, and 
15 per cent. interest on capital for wear and tear and depreciation. 
The total cost of gas breeze ‘“‘Ovoids” is (say) 5s. 6d. per ton. As 
these can well compete with boiler fuel at from ros. to 12s. per ton, 
they should realize a handsome margin of profit on manufacture. 

We are at present erecting an “‘Ovoid” briquette plant in Turkestan ; 
and we have in hand orders for other “ Ovoid” plants for Holland, 
Nottingham, France, and Russia. 


Leeds, July 9, 1915. 





YEADON, SON, AND Co. 





Is the Institution of Gas Engineers a Failure? 


In his monthly letter, entitled ‘“‘ Special English Correspondence,” 
as given in the “American Gaslight Journal” of the 28th ult., Mr. 
Norton H. Humphrys, of Salisbury, wrote as follows :— 


When a question ef the character that heads this letter is pro- 
pounded in the columns of the “JourNAL oF Gas LIGHTING” and 
decisively answered in the affirmative, there is indication of a position 
that calls for serious consideration. For all practical purposes, the 
Institution has existed for over fifty years, as, although the title has 
been changed more than once, no broad alteration to the methods of 
procedure have been made. And over the whole of this period there 
has been in existence, both among the members and outside, a feeling 
that the Institution is not what it should be—a real, live, representa- 
tion of the interests of gas engineers and managers, if not of the gas 
industry as a whole, strong enough and capable enough to deal 
effectively with matters concerning the general welfare, which would 
include the work now being done by several different organizations 
that have been forced into existence by the necessities of the times, 
and as such are active competitors for the position above indicated. 
I refer to the District Associations, the Junior Gas Associations, the 
British Commercial Gas Association, the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries, the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee, the London Coke Sales 
Committee—not to mention the public spirit exhibited by the London 
gas companies and other large undertakings. Some of these trench 
upon the extremely circumscribed area of mutual improvement which 
the Institution has always claimed as its own. A permanent indica- 
tion of this feeling is the fact that the Institution, as evidenced by the 
list of members, has never at any time appealed to the sympathies of 
even 50 per cent. of the gas-works managers within its district. But 
apart from this, there are periodical eruptions, like the spots on the 
sun, which can usually be traced to some current exciting causes that 
serve to emphasize the need of a strong, united representation of the 
profession. j 

In the first place, the Council decided that the meeting this year 
should be only pro formd, as, on account of the interrupted railway 
traffic, labour difficulties, &c., an adequate attendance was doubtful. 
This meeting, by the way, was held on the 1st inst., and, notwith- 
standing the bareness of the programme, there was a fair attendance. 
The other bodies instanced have held successful gatherings, notwith- 
standing similar disadvantages—the Southern District Association at 
Cambridge only a few days ago. It is to some extent a confession of 
weakness that at the present time, when so many new conditions are 
arising, the Council did not feel equal to the promotion of a larger 
programme. This limpness is not evident in the working of kindred 
professional institutions. A few weeks ago a coal conference was held 
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in London, and attended by quite 500 members of the Institution at 
short notice, which was proof that, provided an adequate programme, 
there need be no fear of empty seats. The Institution, having no home 
of its own, was indebted on that occasion to the hospitality of a much 
younger branch of engineering—the Electricians—for the use of a com- 
modious and elegant hall for the purpose of the congress. And this 
aroused an old sore. Why, it is asked, when other industries provide 
themselves with commodious premises for meetings and for the con- 
venience of members, cannot the Institution of Gas Engineers meet 
under its own vine and fig tree? Lastly, the profession has been 
blown-upon by unjust treatment of certain members, by advertise- 
ments offering inadequate remuneration, and by undue interference of 
committeemen possessed of more confidence than competence. 

The reasons given for the conclusion set forth at the commencement 
are that the Institution has in no way improved the position of its 
members, either from an educational, financial, or social point of view ; 
that after fifty years of existence it has failed to provide a central 
building or meeting-place ; and that it has failed to open its doors to 
the best brains of the associated industries. These points are empha- 
sized by the work done by kindred professional Associations for the 
benefit of their members. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Bringing Liquids and Gases or Vapours into 
Contact with Each Other. 
MarkEL, K, E.; a communication from Walther Feld G.m.8.H., of 
Linz-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 
No. 14,240; June 12, 1914. 


According to this invention, in combination with a stationary bell (or 
equivalent) there is used one or other of the following devices: A 
plain circular disc rotated under a stationary bell, or its equivalent, by 
a concentric shaft. Such arrangement, the patentee remarks, has the 
advantage that the required action is obtained with an expenditure of 
power considerably less than that hitherto required. When the disc 
rotates, the liquid is forced to the edge of the disc and the gas is 
drawn in from the bell up to the disc and atomized into the liquid. 
If the middle of the disc be provided with a concentric opening, gas 
from the bell above the disc is, in consequence of the ——e 
force, drawn in and pressed below the disc into the liquid and 
very finely atomized below the disc and at the edge of it, and the 
gas penetrates into the liquid to a lower level than the level to which 
the bell dips—that is to say, the pressure of the gas drawn into the 
liquid is increased by the rotation of the liquid, and the efficiency of 
the action is increased ; less power being required for working the 
device forcing in the gas. If the gas inlet to the bell be closed, 
a vacuum is produced under the bell amounting, according to the velo- 
city of the liquid, to (say) from 100 to 200 mm. of water. 

If the central opening in the disc, or the outer edge of the disc (or 
both), be provided with a cylindrical or conoidal projecting rim, the 
atomization of the gas caused by the.suction is still further increased. 
The device for imparting rotary movement to the liquid can be so 
made that it constantly brings liquid from the lowest part of the liquid- 
container to the upper surface, and thereby constantly brings fresh 
particles of liquid into contact with the gases, and by a combination of 
this device with the disc the desired action can be further considerably 
increased. A further increase of the desired action is obtained if the 
lower edge of the bell and the lower or upper edge (or both) of the 
rotating device be perforated or notched. Discs with perforations in 
them also increase the efficiency of the action. 
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Feld’s Gas Atomizer. 


The accompanying drawing illustrates, in vertical section, various 
forms of apparatus constructed according to the invention. In all the 
figures A indicates the stationary bell; B, the vessel containing the 
liquid ; C, the vertical shaft on which is carried the rotating device D ; 
E, the pipe for supplying gas to the bell ; I’, the gas outlet pipe; and 
G, the upper surface of the liquid. 





Fig. 1 shows a rotating device with stirring arms D arranged dia- 
metrically opposite each other with the lower edge of the bell notched ; 
while in fig. 2, the bell is not notched, but is solid—that is, not per- 
forated or reticulated—throughout, and screw-propeller blades are 
shown in place of the plain arms. In fig. 3, the rotating device con- 
sists of a plain horizontal disc ; and the bell A is provided, at its lower 
part, with an annular inverted trough or second concentric bell I, 
notched as shown. Fig. 4 shows a modification in which a second in- 
verted trough or small bell is attached to the outer side of the bell A ; 
and there is a central opening K in the disc which is provided with an 
upward flange L, for the purpose of increasing the suction effect. 
Fig. 5 shows such a disc provided on the outer periphery with a second 
flange M, by which the suction effect is further increased. In fig. 6 
the device D consists of an inverted frustum of a cone with zig-zag 
notches at the lower end. In fig. 7, the bell is provided with two con- 
centric inverted troughs or small bells H H', for the purpose of 
repeatedly atomizing in the liquid the gases or vapours which have 
collected under the bells. The device D isshown as being notched on 
both edges. In this arrangement, the inverted troughs or concentric 
bells dip into the liquid to the same or different depths; but it is 
generally preferred that the outward concentric inverted trough or 
bell shall dip to a less depth into the liquid than does the inward bell. 
In fig. 8, the rotating device consists of a frustum of a cone having 
notches at its lower edge, and with one additional inverted trough or 
small bell H. In fig. 9, the device D is a frustum of a cone which 
surrounds the exterior of the lower edge of the bell. 


Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing Gas- 
Lamps. 


MeEyeER-KELLER, O., of Lucerne, Switzerland. 
No. 14,432; June 16, 1914. 


This apparatus for automatically igniting and extinguishing gas- 
lamps at predetermined times is of the type wherein a rotary member, 
located in a valve casing, is connected to the axle of a driving mecha- 
nism, and has at least one lifting part for actuating the respective gas- 
valve and means for preventing the gas leaking into the casing contain- 
ing the driving mecbanism. 

The object of the invention is ‘‘ to improve the means for preventing 
the gas leaking into the casing containing the driving mechanism ” 
consisting of a cylindrical piston that has a portion that fits the valve 
casing so as to form a gas-tight seal between the valve casing and the 
casing containing the driving mechanism. In the case of gas cut-off 
valves constructed as ball-valves, the lifting element (for the purpose 
of diminishing the friction between the valve and the lifting element) 
may be constructed as a rotary disc mounted eccentrically on the 
rotary member and arranged to roll over the valve when acting upon 
the latter. 

One form of the apparatus (for one gas-flame) is shown in vertical 
section through the valve casing, whereas the dial of the clockwork 
and the releasing members for the driving mechanism are shown in 
elevation. There are also views showing different parts of the clock- 
work and of the driving mechanism. 
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Meyer-Keller’s Automatic Lamp Lighting and Extinguishing Apparatus. 





The mode of operation of the apparatus shown is as follows: The 
clockwork, which is continually in motion, revolves the disc A, together 
with the two hands B and C, in the direction of the arrow. _Assuming 
that the lamp is to be lit in the afternoon at 4.30 o’clock, and to be 
extinguished next day at 9.30 in the morning, then the hands are 
adjusted accordingly opposite the respective hour divisions on the disc 
and fixed in position by tightening the screws D. On rotation of the 
disc, a pin on the pointer B will, in the first place, strike at the pre- 
determined time against a projection E of the lever F in the path of 
the pointer—thus causing the lever to be turned in the outward direc- 
tion, and act on the lever G, and turn it, and (through the intermediary 
of a pivot) also the lever H, likewise in an outward direction, so that 
the knife edge on the latter lever, and heretofore in engagement with 
a notch on the disc I, locks the driving mechanism, and is lifted out of 
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the notch on the disc—i.c., is released so that the driving mechanism 
is unlocked. 

The driving mechanism now drives through the spindle J and the 
sleeve K; the piston L causing same to perform half-a-revolution. 
The lever F, after the pin of the pointer or clock hand B has moved 
past the projection E provided on the lever, returns into its original 
inner position; whereas the levers G H remain in their swung-out 
position, while the knife edge provided on the lever H is sliding over 
the periphery of the disc I. When the latter, and consequently the 
piston L, have executed half-a-revolution, the knife edge, under the 
action of a spring, drops into engagement with a second notch pro- 
vided on the disc I — locking it as-well as the driving mechanism. 

During the rotary movement of the piston L the disc M comes into 
contact with the ball valve N, and lifts it from its seat—thus permitting 
gas to pass to the chamber O. When the ball valve is opened, asmall 
arm causes the release of the valve P for the bye-pass, so that it can 
drop on to its seat; thus cutting off the gas supply to the pilot flame, 
after the gas passing through the passage Q has been lit by means of 
the pilot flame. 

The valve N remains open during the burning period of the lamp— 
that is, from 4.30 in the afternoon until 9.30 next morning. At 9.30, 
the pin of the clock hand C will strike against the projection E on the 
lever F, turning the several parts outwards in the manner described ; 
thus releasing the disc Iand the driving mechanism, which now imparts 
again half-a-revolution to the disc in the same direction as before. 
This causes the disc M to release the valve N, so that, under the action 
of itsspring, it returns to its closed position and cuts off the supply of 
gas to the burner; whereas at the same time the valve P is raised and 
allows gas to pass, so that before the extinguishing of the lamp the 
gas may be lit by the flame of the lamp, so as to form the pilot flame. 
At this moment, the knife edge drops into the second notch provided 
on the disc I, and locks the driving mechanism; so that the supply of 
gas to the burner remains cut off until 4 30 in the afternoon. 


Registering Mechanism of Gas-Meters. 
Berry, J., and Grover, W. T., of Oldham, and Meters 
LimitED, of Manchesier. 

No. 20,352; Sept. 30, 1914. 


This invention relates to mechanism of variable pressure gas-meters 
of the type in which ‘means are employed in the transmission train 
between the upshaft or driving shaft and the dial shaft, to compensate 
in the registering mechanism for the pressure differences.” 
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Berry and Glover’s (Meters Limited) Gas- Meters. 


In the arrangement illustrated, the movement of the diaphragm A, 
due to variation in the gas pressure, affects the position of a curved 
striking plate B, which controls the amount of movement imparted to 
a member of a differential train of gears, as described in patent 
No. 7727 of 1911. The striking plate limits the stroke of a plunger- 
like element C, which is reciprocated through a crank D, connecting 
the rod E and the spring F. The plunger reciprocates the rod or bar 
G carrying pawls H I (the former rotating the wheel J and the latter 
the wheel Kk. As these wheels are geared together, they receive a for- 
ward movement for each direction of traverse of the rodG. They 
impart a supplementary movement to the member of the differential 
gear train as deseribed in the earlier patent, ‘‘ whereby compensation 
is effected in the indicating mechanism of the meter for the variation 
in the pressure of the gas passing through the meter.” 

The diaphragm, by means of the piston-like guiding element M, 
actuates the lever N which moves the member O (guided at its upper 
and lower ends), which is connected by a link with the lever P carry- 
ing the curved plate B and by a chain © with a quadrant R, to which 
is secured an arm S having on it a weight T. Normally the arm rests 
in a vertical position, corresponding with the out-of-service position of 
the diaphragm ; but the movement of the latter under the gas pressure 
results in a movement of the weighted arm towards a horizontal 





Nozzle Plugs for Fluid Flow Meters. 
BritisH THomson-Hovuston Company, LIMITED; a communication 
from the General Electric Company, of Schenectady, U.S.A. 
No. 15,068; June 23, 19°4. 


This invention relates to nozzle plugs for use in flow meters for 
creating a pressure difference which varies with variations in the rate 
of flow of the fluid being metered—nozzle plugs operating on the prin- 
ciple of the Pitot tube. 

One object of the invention is to provide a nozzle plug in which the 
reservoirs, now commonly placed in the piping connecting the nozzle 
plug and the manometer for maintaining more nearly constant the 
static pressure heads, are located directly in the base of the plug itself. 
A further object is to provide such a plug having a single set of 
leading-in openings, and so designed that it may be adjusted for meter- 
ing fluids in a pipe, no matter at what angle the pipe extends, or in 
which direction the flow may be. A still further object is to provide a 
nozzle plug which can be readily taken apart for cleaning in case it 
becomes clogged up. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Billscommitted: Lincoln Corporation, Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 1). 

Bills reported, with amendments : Barnoldswick Water, Dewsbury 
Corporation, Southend Water. 

Bills read a second time: Gas and Water Provisional Orders 
(No. 2), Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3). 

Bill read the third time and passed : Irvine and District Water. 

Bills returned from the Commons and agreed to : Chelmsford Gas, 
Lurgan Urban District Council, Kilmarnock Gas, Prescot Gas, 
Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas, Skegness Urban District Gas. 


A Committee will meet to-morrow (Wednesday) to consider the 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 1) and the L‘ncoln Corpora- 
tion Bills. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill reported, with amendments : South Staffordshire Water. 

Bill read the first time: Irvine and District Water. 

Bills read the third time and passed, with amendments: Kil- 
marnock Gas (without amendment), Prescot Gas, Spennymoor 
and Tudhoe Gas. 


The Glasgow Corporation Order Confirmation Bill was presented 
by Mr. M‘Kinnon Wood last Thursday. 


Coal Prices. 


The following question on the subject of coal prices was replied to 
in the House on Wednesday. 

Sir A. MarkuHam asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
he was aware that further increased dislocation has resulted in the coal 
trade owing to his delay in making any definite statement on the ques- 
tion of whether the Government intend to fix maximum prices in the 
coal trade, and that the London public are not buying coal, in the hope 
that prices will be regulated ; whether he has any information that, 
unless stocks of coal are laid down through the summer months in 
London, a coal famine will result if hard weather or fog prevails next 
wister; whether the stocks at the depdts are small, owing to the 
merchants not knowing the intention of the Government ; and whether 
he will accept the recommendation made to him by a number of private 
members of the House and forthwith fix maximum prices. 

Mr. Runciman replied that returns furnished by London coal 
merchants show that at the end of May the amount of coal at London 
depots was greater than a year ago. Particulars for the end of June 
are not yet available. With reference to the remainder of the ques- 
tion, he hoped to be in a position to make a statement to the House 
very shortly: Matters of great importance to the coal trade and con- 
sumers have had to be dealt with by the Government during the past 
few weeks, which have unavoidably delayed the steps in contempla- 
tion for dealing with prices. 

Mr. Crooks: Will there be any attempt whatever made to make 
these people disgorge their ‘ unholy profits ? ” 

Mr. Kunciman : On that subject I must refer my hon. friend to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Crooks: The Board of Trade are responsible for the whole 
mix-up. 


Coal Prices and Gas and Residual Prices. 


Sir JoserpH WaLtTon, on Monday of last week, asked the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, in view of the fact that gas companies 
are obtaining cheaper coal owing to State intervention, he would take 
steps, by legislation or otherwise, with a view to bringing about a cor- 
responding reduction in the price of gas coke, toluol, and other resi- 
dual products, and also in the price of gasto the consumers. 

Mr. Runciman replied: Most gas companies work under sliding- 
scales which give them a direct interest in keeping the price of gas as 
low as possible; and I do not think any legislation in the direction 





position, so that the leverage of the weight increases. 


suggested by my honourable friend is necessary. 
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PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 


The gas clauses in the Consolidation Bill of the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion, which were opposed in the House of Lords [see ‘* JourNAL,”’ 
May II, p. 340], were unopposed when the measure came before the 
Local Legislation Committee of the House of Commons last Thursday. 
No alterations in the clauses were made by the Committee ; but certain 
changes have been made by agreement [see “ Electricity Supply Memo- 
randa” this week]. 





DEWSBURY CORPORATION BILL. 





This Bill was sent forward for third reading on Monday of last week 
by a Committee of the House of Lords presided over by Lord 
RisBLESDALE. Details of the gas proposals were given at the time 
the Bill was before the Local Legislation Committee of the House of 
Commons [see “ JouRNAL,” March 23, p. 758] ; and, as on that occa- 
sion, there was no opposition to this portion. 


BARNOLDSWICK WATER BILL. 





Consideration of this Bill by a House of Lords Committee presided 
over by Lord RisBLEsDALE has been completed. When the Bill was 
before the House of Commons [see “ Journa.,” April 27, p. 217], it 
occupied a considerable amount of time. The chief point discussed 
before the present Committee was in conjunction with the opposition 
of the West Riding Rivers Board on the question of the amount of 
compensation water. The House of Commons Committee decided 
that this should be one-quarter; but the Rivers Board was persistent 
and again asked for one-third; which is the figure all other water 
authorities have conceded in its area. Eventually the Committee 
granted the Board’s request for one-third. 





ASHINGTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 


A Committee of the House of Commons presided over by Sir Epwin 
CoRNWALL commenced consideration of this Bill on Friday, July 2. 
The measure has already passed the House of Lords [see “ JouRNAL,” 
May 18, p. 411], and the position now is exactly what it was then. 


The object of the Bill is to acquire water which rises in the Tosson 
Springs, some distance outside Ashington. As in the Upper House, 
the chief opposition was from the Tynemouth Corporation, who again 
opposed on the ground that they have many thousands of gallons of 
water available for the needs of Ashington (which is in the Tynemouth 
bulk-supply area), but a supply can only be given by agreement 
between the parties. There seems, however, to be no possibility of an 
agreement being come to; and the efforts of the Tynemouth Corpora- 
tion were again directed to show that the supply from them would be 
cheaper than constructing the scheme proposed under the Bill. 

The CuairMan, after having heard a good deal of evidence as to the 
needs of Ashington, said that it would be a grave matter to reject the Bill, 
as evidently Ashington was in urgent need of a good water supply at the 
earliest possible moment. At the same time, seeing that the main from 
the Tosson Springs to Ashington would be to a large extent parallel 
with the one which the Tynemouth Corporation have laid to Tyne- 
mouth from a neighbouring district, it seemed a waste of public money 
to duplicate works in this way. He threw out a hint to the promoters 
and to the Tynemouth Corporation that some more serious endeavour 
should be made to come to terms. With this end in view, he hinted 
quite early in the proceedings that the Bill might be allowed to pro- 
ceed with a clause suspending its operation for a period in order to 
allow a little more breathing space for the parties to confer. 

On behalf of the promoters, it was pointed out that considerable 
delay would occur from this procedure, inasmuch as the Tynemouth 
Corporation would have to obtain the consent of the ratepayers 
to supply Ashington, and then come to Parliament for a Provisional 
Order. On this point, however, some doubt seemed to exist, as Ashing- 
ton is already in the bulk-supply area of the Tynemouth Corporation, 
but powers for the compulsory purchase of the land upon which the 
necessary works could be constructed have expired. Nevertheless it 
was pointed out by Counsel for Tynemouth that arrangements could 
be made to acquire the land, and that no difficulty need arise on this 
point. Seeing that the parties were not very near to an agreement on 
the point, the case proceeded after Counsel for Tynemouth had offered 
to take over the distribution of water in Ashington at the Tynemouth 
rates, which are 40 per cent. cheaper than those Ashington proposes, 
or would supply in bulk on terms to be decided by arbitration. 

The case continued on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last 
week with evidence for the promoters. 

The CuairmAN, on Thursday, again referred to the possibility of a 
compromise as between the Council and Tynemouth. He mentioned 
the Local Government Board report, which deprecated such ‘a large 
expenditure of public money, having regard to the size of the district to 
be served, and added that the present conditions, and the conditions 
for some time to come, must all be against the financial aspect of the 
scheme. Evidently, some weight was attached to this report; at the 
same time the Committee confessed that a case had been made out for 
a new water supply in Ashington. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., for the Tynemouth Corporation, said 
he would do his best to try and meet the promoters. He could have 
no objection to the Bill going forward with a suspensory clause, while 
the Tynemouth Corporation came to Parliament for the necessary 
powers. 

The Cuarrman said the Committee desired to know the most favour- 
able terms Tynemouth were prepared to offer. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., for the promoters, said he would be 









Tynemouth's offer. He would be prepared to advise such an arrange- 
ment if it enabled an adequate supply of water at a reasonable cost, 
although at the same time the Ashington Council would prefer to have 
the supply in their own hands. 

This was where the matter was left on Thursday, when the Com- 
mittee adjourned until to-day (Tuesday). 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD BILL. 





Tramway Compavies and Compensation. 

A House of Lords Committee presided over by Lord RisBLESDALE 
last Tuesday dealt with the Bill promoted by the Metropolitan Water 
Board. It has already passed the House of Commons Committee 
[see “ JOURNAL,” May 11, p. 341]. The sole object of the measure is 
to authorize the Board to construct six new service reservoirs, eight 
new aqueducts, together with a well and a pumping-station, and in this 
connection sanctions {1,000,000 new borrowing powers. In the House 
of Commons the London and Surrey County Councils opposed, and 
asked for certain new protective clauses, which, however, the Com- 
mittee did not grant. 


On the present occasion much stronger opposition was offered to 
the Bill in connection with protection for tramways. The London 
United Tramways, Limited, the South Metropolitan Electric Light 
and Tramways Company, and the London County Council all asked 
for a further measure of protection in respect of possible damage to 
their tramway undertakings from the laying of the proposed new 
aqueducts beyond that given in the Water-Works Clauses Act. This 
was strongly objected to by the promoters. The opponents placed 
before the Committee a long clause in which they asked for 28 days 
notice of any works to be carried out under the Act, together with 
plans and a reference to arbitration in the event of disagreement as to 
the suitability of the works. The notice and plans were to apply to 
all works coming within 50 feet of thetramways. Probably, however, 
the most important part of the clause was that which asked for com- 
pensation in the event of any delay or interference with the tramway 
traffic. This opens up a very important matter both for the tramways 
and for statutory undertakings which have to open the roads. The 
promoters argued that a question of this kind is essentially one for 
general legislation applying to the whole of the country; and it was 
clear from the commencement that there was no possibility of com- 
promise between the parties. 

Evidence was called by the tramway undertakings as to cases where 
tramway tracks have subsided owing to the operations of water, gas, 
and electric light undertakings, and in connection with which, under 
the general law, there is no remedy. In the course of the discus- 
sion the parties came to an agreement on most of the points in dis- 
pute ; but one or two were left for the decision of the Committee. In 
the first place, it was agreed to accept 14 days’ notice with plans. The 
Chairman pointed out that 50 feet seemed an exceptional distance to 
include in such a clause. The two Tramway Companies thereupon 
expressed their contentment with 15 feet; but for the London County 
Council it was pointed out that the figure was inserted at their in- 
stance, owing to the proximity of many of their large sewers. The 
Committee decided that 15 feet must apply to all opponents. 

On the question of compensation for damage through interference 
with traffic, Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C. (for the Water Board), pointed out 
that under the Tramway Act of 1870, all tramway undertakings were 
granted their concessions on the understanding that no claim could be 
made against other users of the road for interference with traffic, unless 
such interference could be proved to have been caused by negligence. 
This condition constituted a bargain between tramway undertakings 
and Parliament ; and it would be unfair in one particular instance like 
this to vary the bargain. 

Eventually the Committee decided that tramway undertakings should 
be entitled to compensation for loss of traffic due to any operations of 
the Water Board during construction or the effects of which might be 
felt for a period of six months after. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BASIS OF WATER-RATES. 





A Case at Woking. 


At the Woking Petty Sessions, last Saturday week, the Magistrates 
heard a case in which Mr. C. J. Parker asked them to determine the 
amount which should form the basis upon which the Woking Water 
and Gas Company could fix their rate for a supply of water to his 
dwelling house. 


Mr. J. D. Crawrorp appeared for the applicant; Mr. A. M. Pappon 
representing the Company. 

Mr. CrRAwFoRD, in opening the case, said that, with the object of 
saving time and expense, the parties had agree i upon everything it was 
possible to agree upon. They had agreed to the values—viz., that the 
gross estimated annual rental should be £130, and the net {109. The 
only question the Bench would have before them was the construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament. Mr. Parker was the owner as well 
as the occupier of a dwelling-house at Horsell. The Company had 
claimed that the rate to be paid in respect of water supplied to 
him should be on the gross rental; and the amount involved was 
something like tos. 6d., which Mr, Parker had paid under protest. 
The Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847 contained a number of pro- 
visions which were almost all incorporated into the different Private 
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the Woking Act; and it was section 49 of the latter Act that they were 
particularly concerned with. Where the gross estimated annual rental 
exceeded f100, the charge was to be at a rate per cent. per annum not 
exceeding £5. Section 68 of the Water-Works Clauses Act was not 
expressly included by section 49 of the Woking Act. Section 68 read: 
“The water-rates, except as hereinafter and in the Special Act men- 
tioned, shall be paid by, and recoverable from, the person requiring 
or using the supply of water, and shall be payable according to the 
annual value of the tenements supplied with water; and any dispute 
arising as to such value the same shall be determined by two justices.” 
This had to be read into, and formed part of, the Woking Act. This 
particular Act was silent as to the value upon which the rate was to be 
paid ; and it was to be found in section 68 of the 1847 Act. If section 68 
was included in the Woking Act, and not expressly excluded, then, he 
submitted, the value there meant the net annual value; and Mr. 
Parker, therefore, should pay his water-rate upon the basis of £109, 
which was the amount of the annual value of his premises. The whole 
of the argument would fall if it had been put into the Act of Parlia- 
ment tbat the rate was to be paid on the gross annual rental; but these 
words were not in it. In section 49 of the Woking Act no provision was 
made as to the value upon which the water-rate was to be paid. The 
provision with regard to gross estimated annual rental was for the pur- 
pose of fixing the percentage, but not the value. 

Mr. Pappon said the case was one of supreme importance. The 
Company had been carrying on operations for over thirty years in the 
district ; and this point had never arisen until that moment. There- 
fore the importance of the case would suggest itself to the Justices. 
He would submit that the plaintiff had misconstrued the true meaning 
of clause 49 of the Woking Act; and that the clause was self-con- 
tained, complete, and beyond all question in its meaning. The words 
were in the common form as used in other Water Acts, and stated 
what the basis should be; and the rate was charged upon this basis. 
It was clearly stated that it should be at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
gross estimated annual rental. 

Mr. Crawrorp, in reply, maintained that the Woking Act was silent 
as to the manner in which the rate was to be calculated, and left it 
to the Act of 1847. 

The BENcH retired to consider their decision, and upon their return 
stated that they decided upon the amount of {109. They allowed £10 
costs. 

Mr. Pappon formally announced that the importance of the case 
would necessitate it being taken elsewhere. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CLAIM. 





Liability for a Crushed Hand. 


At the Bury County Court, last Tuesday, James Morris, a labourer, 
formerly employed by the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company, 
claimed under the Workmen’s Compensation Act for injuries sustained 
while following his employment on Oct. 20, 1913. 

Mr. G. CLouGH (who represented the applicant) said the man was 
going about his duties with a handcart, when the weight of its load 
overpowered him, and he fell. He understood that the respondents 
relied for their defence on a receipt for £8 1os. signed by the applicant 
on Nov. 13, 1913. The question was whether the receipt was obtained 
by the respondents from the applicant in such circumstances as would 
entitle the Court to say that it was not just or equitable that the appli- 
cant should be bound by it. He was only a labourer, and had no one 
to help him. At the end of the week in which the accident occurred, 
he went to the Gas Company's offices and asked for compensation or 
some wages. He did not then get any; but the next week and the 
week after he had 5s. So that all he had to keep himself in the first 
three weeks was 10s. The next thing he received was a note asking 
him to attend at the office ; and when he did so, he found a represen- 
tative of an Insurance Company there, who asked him to settle for 
£5 0r £6. He refused; and it was then suggested he should see his 
doctor. The plaintiff went to the doctor; but he was not at home, and 
he saw the doctor's dispenser, who was not a qualified man, and who 
told him that in his opinion the hand would be all right before very 
long. Having had practically nothing for three weeks, being destitute, 
and being promised work the moment he was able to take it, he 
accepted £8 10s. The applicant was, however, incapacitated from 
following any work for six or seven months, and had not been able to 
get employment. He was practically only a one-hand man to-day. 

His Honour (Judge Spencer Hogg), having heard the applicant's 
evidence, said that, having regard to the fact that the man went to one 
who in one sense was unqualified and in another sense was not alto- 
gether unqualified, and took his advice, he did not see that he could 
do anything. It was a very unfortunate case; but he could not help 
the applicant. There must be an award for the respondents. 

Dr. T, EastHam, for the Gas Company, said the insurance com- 
pany’s representative desired him to state that he sent the man to the 
doctor, and it was on his statement on returning that he offered to give 
the £8 tos, 


A Petition by the Addingham Gas Company. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice last Tues- 
day, Mr. Justice Eve heard a petition to restore the name of the 
Addingham Gas Light Company, Limited, to the register of Joint 
Stock Companies. Mr. Dighton Pollock, who appeared for the Com- 
pany, said he applied under section 242 of the Companies Act, 1908. 
His Lordship, after looking at the petition, said it seemed to contain 
an extraordinary story. One man had apparently been carrying on 
business as a limited company without having been registered. Mr. 
Austen Cartmell, who represented the Board of Trade, offered no 
objection to the petition. His Lordship remarked that, in spite of 
what had happened, no great harm had been done. He sanctioned 
the restoration asked for; the Company undertaking to make the 
necessary return so as to bring the file up to date. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COAL COMMITTEE. 





Some Points from the General Evidence. 


From the recently published minutes of proceedings, there was given 
in the “ JourNAL” a fortnight ago [p. 765] an account of the evidence 
tendered by Mr. D. Milne Watson, the General Marager of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, to the Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to “inquire into the causes of the present rise in the retail 
price of coal sold for domestic use.” Brief note may now be taken of 
some of the statements made by the thirty and more other witnesses 
who were examined during the fifteen sittings of the Committee. It 
has to be remembered that the evidence relates to matters as they 
existed in February and March last—when the sittings were held. The 
members of the Committee were: Mr. Vaughan Nash, C.V.O., C.B. 
(Chairman) ; Professor W. J. Ashley, Birmingham University ; Mr. J. 
Boyton, M.P.; Mr. W. Crooks, Labour Member for Woolwich; Mr. 
J. J. Dent; Mr. A. W. Flux (Director of the Census of Production, 
Board of Trade) ; Mr. Stanley Machin ; and Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P. 


Mr. H. F. Carlill, representing the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade, was the first witness to appear before the Committee ; and 
he gave evidence as to the rise in the price of coal. He said that 
between Dec. 1 and Feb. 20 there had been a rise of about gs. per ton 
in the retail price of coal in London. This represented something like 
30 to 40 per cent. ; but, of course, the price might vary from suburb 
to suburb. Looking at the statistics for the five weeks up to Feb. 14, 
it would be seen that practically deliveries of coal by rail to London 
at the moment were normal. But, with sea-borne traffic, things were 
different. Broadly speaking, the sea-borne coal was for gas-works, 
electrical undertakings, and industrial purposes. Thecoal which came 
from the Tyne was mostly steam and gas coal; the household coal 
came from the Midlands. Owing to the longer time that coal was 
taking to travel from the pits to London, he understood coal merchants 
were now making a higher charge for the use of their trucks, by way 
of rent. Returns were now being obtained weekly of the quantity of 
coal raised, the amount delivered, and the stocks. The return for the 
week ended Feb. 6 (which probably covered about 90 per cent. of the 
industry, as compared with the same week of the previous year, showed 
a reduction in the quantity of coal raised of 12°1. per cent., which was 
a smaller falling off than might have been expected. The stocks at 
the pits that week were 2} million tons. At the close of his evidence, 
witness remarked : “I am bound to say I do not think I have come 
across a single figure in the course of this inquiry which was not open 
to so many qualifications that it tended to disappear altogether.” 

Mr. Arthuy Watson, Assistant to the General Manager of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company, and a member of the Railway 
Executive Committee, said the supply of coal at depdtsin London was 
heavier than was the case at the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Speaking of household requirements, his opinion was that there 
was plenty of coal in London. There was a shortage of trucks; but 
so far as the railway companies werec oncerned, there was no undue 
delay in the bringing of household coal to London. The railways had 
realized the importance of the coal question; but he did not think any 
of them contemplated that the price to the householder would have 
reached anything like the figure it had. When it was suggested by 
some people that this was directly due to want of proper transit on 
the railway companies’ systems, he thought the suggestion was entirely 
erroneous. 

Mr. John Charrington and Mr. G. C. Locket, the Chairman and late 
Chairman of the Coal Merchants’ Society, who were examined together, 
gave evidence as to coal costs and prices. At the present time, the 
price was about 6s. per ton more than the previous year. This was 
distinctly high ; but Mr. Charrington said it was not as high as he 
expected it to go when war broke out. Ruling out the coal strike, 
there had not been a recent winter when the price was so high. 
Speaking generally, there was not the slightest doubt that London was 
suffering from a great scarcity of supply. The railway companies had 
a way of showing that they had brought up so many trucks of coal ; 
but they could not differentiate between house and other coal. A 
large quantity of coal which would formerly have been sea-borne was 
now coming over the rails. If the railways could have kept things 
working anything like normally, there would have been not more than 
2s. rise above the ordinary price. It was a “scarcity ” rise, which had 
been caused by all sorts of factors. The colliery owners, where there 
were contracts, had almost all of them cut down the contract quantities 
on account of shortage of labour ; and ina good many cases they had 
been getting considerably enhanced prices for the quantities they had 
cut off. Some contracts (shipping contracts] had a war clause ; and 
some of them had a clause whereby deliveries were suspended in case 
of causes beyond the control of the colliery owner. Mr. Locket quoted 
instances of coal he had bought at the pit at 9s. a ton more than it was 
selling at in July. He considered that if the Government fixed maxi- 
mum prices for the collieries coal and for that of merehants they would 
be doing a very useful service. But it was a matter bristling with 
difficulties. To fix the maximum price at which coal was to be sold 
in London, one must also fix the maximum price at which it was to be 
sold at the pit. So far as the merchants were concerned, costs of all 
kinds had gone up. In suggesting a rise of 2s. per ton above the ordi- 
nary price, he meant at the pit, not to the public in London, because 
there were all the extra costs. 

Sir Arthur Markham, Bart., M.P., who remarked that he had spent 
his life in the colliery industry, said the last amount of coal that had 
to be brought to the market to meet the needs of the community deter- 
mined the price on the whole quantity of coal that wassold. That was 
to say, if there was a shortage of coal, the last quantity necessary to 
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meet the needs of the market, by the ordinary law of supply and de- 
mand, determined the price over the whole quantity. Probably 80 per 
cent. of the household coal produced at a colliery was sold on contract. 
Before the outbreak of war, contracts were made on a falling market ; 
and the merchants were to-day receiving probably 80 per cent. of their 
supplies at these reduced prices. The congestion of traffic had had 
the effect of to some extent reducing the quantity of coal which would 
under normal circumstances come to London; but he did not thirfk 
the congestion of the railways had been responsible for anything like 
the dislocation of traffic which it was generally thought by the trade 
had been occasioned. The charge for a waggon was for a journey 
absolutely, however long it might take. There was no question of de- 
murrage in these times. One could not, and ought not to, get demur- 
rage out of railway companies. To only a very limited extent were 
the complaints of coal merchants well founded that they could not 
get their contracts executed, or could only get them executed in part. 
Asked to give facts as to prices with regard to his own collieries, wit- 
ness said that, taking the month of January last, there was a col- 
liery producing from 4000 to 5000 tons of coal per day. The selling 
price was 9s. 4'49d. per ton, and in the corresponding month last year 
gs. 6d. If he had made no contracts last summer, the selling price 
would have been probably increased by 6s. a ton. It was impractic- 
able to deal with the retail trade of London, or any other centre, unless 
one dealt with the collieries as well. He had suggested in the House 
that a method by which the Government could fix prices would be by 
taking the figure at 2s. a ton above the rates prevailing for the same 
class of coal sold the previous twelve months. No doubt, merchants 
had got decreased quantities of coal on contracts. Where outputs had 
decreased, the collieries had decreased quantities accordingly. 

Professor ASHLEY: There are three sets of prices, are there not— 
colliery prices, merchants’ prices, and small retail prices ? 

Witness: No, I think there are four. There is another evil yet. You 
have not touched the coal-factor, who is the gambler in the market. 
He does not retail at all; he’ buys the coal in the hope of a rising 
market. His object is to force the price up. He is not an important 
element in the problem quantitatively. 

Leaving out the factor, witness said, in answer to further questions, 
it would be necessary to apply the legislative restrictions to all three 
classes. The maximum prices he suggested would only last during the 
time of the war, and come automatically to an end when the war was 
finished. 

Professor ASHLEY : If necessary, you would not hesitate, I take it, 
to make an enactment regulating the sales? 

Witness : The Unreasonable Withholding Act exists already. 

Mr. Dent: You cannot compel them to sell, but you can prevent 
them keeping it. 

Mr. F. Montague Smith, representing the Associated Coal Consumers 
(a co-operative society formed to supply shareholders with coal on 
favourable conditions), stated that they were not getting their contract 
tonnage from the contractors. He was not buying current-price coal 
of the same kind from the same colliery that supplied contract coal. 
He was, however, buying coal of a different quality from that con- 
tracted for, at a premium, from those collieries with whom the Society 
had contracts, and was getting the premium coal, fhough not the con- 
tract coal. Whatever the output of acolliery might be, their contract 
obligations should be satisfied first, before any coal was sold in the 
open market. Indeed, for many years these contracts had generally 
been in favour of the collieries. He would suggest that the collieries 
should be allowed ts. per ton extra on all contracts, and that they 
should be called upon to fulfil the contracts in full before selling in 
the open market. Personally, he anticipated that prices would be very 
much higher after the war. 

Mr. /. Hall next put forward the views of the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society, of which he is Manager. They, also, in some cases 
had failed to get their contract quantities. Certain collieries were 
supplying them with four-fifths of the contract amount, and charging 
them excess for anything over that. 

Mr. G. C. Locket, re-called, gave particulars of additional expenses 
incurred by coal merchants in consequence of the war. The total of 
these, it was estimated, reached at least 2s. per ton, irrespective of the 
advance in the price of coal at the pit. Broadly speaking, his opinion 
was that the difficulty was not in the delivery of coal in London, but 
in getting the coal to deliver. His deliveries on contracts had been cut 
down by the collieries. Sliding-scale contracts in theory were quite 
fair and reasonable ; but in practice they did not work well. 

The CHarrMAN : Supposing maximum prices were fixed, what would 
you consider would be a fair way of adjusting the merchants’ price ; 
the colliery owners’ price being the datum line, so to speak ? 

Witness: I think the fair way would be to take the colliery price in 
June last year, and the selling price in the same month, and take the 
difference between the two as the normal difference. Then if you 
fixed the colliery price, and fixed a similar margin between that and 
the selling price, you would get a margin which is certainly favourable 
to the consumer, because we generally expect to get a larger margin in 
the winter than inthe summer. But to meet the national emergency, 
I think it would be fair all round. 

Mr. A. E. Reed, Mr. J. V. Nicholls,and Mr. A. Meehan gave evidence 
as to the functions exercised by the Public Control Department of the 
London County Council, with regard to the small retailers who 
deliver coal to the poorer classes. Figures were quoted showing that 
2s. and more per hundredweight was being paid for coal in very small 
quantities. One of the witnesses stated, in answer to a question, that 
it was his impression that in ordinary winters London was sufficiently 
provided with coal and coal storage. 

Mr. George Briggs, Secretary of the Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
Society ithe largest distributive concern in Leeds), said they had had 
no difficulty as far as getting their supplies of coal from the collieries 
was concerned. Only one colliery company had given them notice 
that they could not supply more than two-thirds of their contract 
amount. The city was rather peculiarly placed, inasmuch as there 
were several collieries which did a retail trade themselves in Leeds. 

Mr. IW. H. Elliott, representing the Stratford Co-operative Society, 
stated that he did not think the shortage they had experienced was 
so much the fault of the collieries as of the railways. Practically all 





the collieries had sent them an intimation that they could only supply 
a certain percentage of their contracts. About three-quarters was the 
proportion offered. It wasa singular thing that in some yards one 
could fiad coal, while in others there was none at all. 

Mr. James Richardson, connected with the Inland Collieries Sub- 
scription Room, who was questioned at great length regarding price 
fixing and contracts, said there was no Committee among the coal 
merchants who decided what price to offer the agents. It was very 
difficult to say how these things came about; but one got to know 
by inquiries, and by what people were likely to give, what the figure 
should be. It seemed to fix itself without any arrangement at all. If 
the price of coal went up on the London market gs. per ton, under 
sliding-scale contracts the collieries would be interested to the extent 
of 4s. 6d. per ton. This, of course, gave the agents an interest in 
seeing that prices attained a high level; but they had, as he had said, 
nothing at all to do with the fixing of the prices, which was done by 
the Coal Merchants’ Association, without any conference at all with 
the collieries or the colliery agents. 

The CuairmMan: As regards the lower grades of coal, do you have 
sliding-scale contracts for them? Does the coal tend to divide itself, 
as between sliding-scale and flat-rates, into higher and lower grades ? 

Witness: Yes; our own common coals are nearly all sold for gas 
making, and purposes of that description ; and thereis no sliding-scale 
on these contracts. 

Are the gas-works going short now, in order that these lower grades 
may go elsewhere ?—The gas companies are bound to go short at the 
present time, if all their contracts are fixed (the same as others) with 
a strike clause. 

I mean, is coal being diverted from the gas-works to other classes of 
consumers ?—Yes ; I should say so. 

What is really happening is that to a certain extent coal which in 
normal times would be regarded as industrial coal is now used as 
household coal ?—Very largely. A good deal of the industrial coal 
which is at present going to householders was coal which in other 
circumstances would have been used for export. 

In answer to further questions, witness said that in his case 25 per 
cent. of the common coals was not contracted for, and could be sold 
at current prices. A good deal of this was used for gas purposes. 
Looking ahead, he thought there would be a considerable advance on 
contracts over what they were made at last summer. Their Continen- 
tal friends and customers in South America—all the gas companies 
they supplied out there—must be getting into a very bad condition 
now ; and it would probably take at least a year to make up their de- 
ficiencies. The two things depended upon each other so much that 
the contract price obtainable for coal for gas-works, even in South 
America, would have a bearing on the household prices here. Even 
if there were an adequate supply of household coal in prospect for the 
United Kingdom, the price would still depend to a certain extent upon 
the contract prices for industrial coal here and in other parts of the 
world. His collieries were supplying two-thirds of contract amounts, 
except in one or two instances where the contract had been made for 
a total consumption, and no monthly quantity fixed. He had heard 
of one or two cases in which, where contracts were diminished, free 
coal had been offered to the same people at current prices. This he 
did not think was fair. 





HAMBURG GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Last Report Issued. 

The report of the Lighting Committee of the Hamburg Corporation 
for the year 1913 was published in the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” 
for June 12, and from it the following particulars in regard to the 
Municipal gas undertaking are taken. 


The consumption of gas showed an increase of 2°27 per cent. over 
that for 1912, which year, however, showed 9°26 per cent. increase 
over 1911. The relative smallness of the increase in 1913 is attributed 
partly to generally unfavourable business conditions, depression in 
building, and increasing adoption of electric lighting ; but other impor- 
tant factors in reducing gas consumption were the general adoption, 
in May, 1913, of a later hour for commencing work in the morning and 
the greater calorific power of the gas distributed since natural gas has 
been mixed with the coal gas supply. The output was divided between 
the three works of the Corporation as follows: Grasbrook 36°1 per 
cent., Barmbeck 36-9 per cent., and Tiefstack 27 per cent. Natural 
gas from Neuengamme was first added to the coal gas in 1913; the 
necessary apparatus for controlling the pressure and mixing the gases 
having been installed, and the main from Neuengamme to the Tiefstack 
works having been completed in the summer of that year. The de- 
livery of the mixed gas to consumers from the Tiefstack and the Gras- 
brook works began in August; the proportion of natural gas added to 
the coal gas varying between 15 and 20 per cent. Finally, it was 
decided that 15 per cent. was the most suitable proportion. The com- 
position of the natural gas is 95.42 per cent. methane, 1°26 per cent. 
heavy hydrocarbons, and 3°32 per cent. nitrogen. 

The carburetted water-gas plant at the Barmbeck works was used in 
the winter months to meet the increased consumption; and thus the 
load on the coal-gas plant was kept more nearly uniform. The manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas was 6:1 per cent. of the total output 
of the Barmbeck works. The total quantities of gas produced at the 
three works in the year 1913 were: Coal gas 3,970,207,062 cubic feet, 
natural gas 217,761,988 cubic feet, carburetted water gas 97,013,052 
cubic feet. 

There was an increase of 0°5 per cent. in the number of gas-burners 
installed by consumers in the course of the year, an increase of 16°8 per 
cent. in the number of cookers, and of 60°9 per cent. in the number of 
heating stoves. The use of inverted burners for lighting purposes 
continued to spread. The number of public gas-lamps at the end of 
the year was 29,814, as compared with 28,805 at the end of the pre- 
vious year. The small gas-works at Steinwiirder, which supplies some 


suburbs, had a slight increase in output as compared with the previous 
year. 
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HONOUR FOR A GAS WORKER. 


Cardiff’s V.C. 


Mention was made last week of the gratifying fact that Company 
Sergeant-Major Frederick Barter (of the Special Reserve attached to 


the rst Battalion of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers), an employee of the | 
Cardiff Gas Company, had been awarded the Victoria Cross for | 


conspicuous bravery and marked ability at Festubert on May 16. 
Last Wednesday, he was the recipient of signal marks of appreciation 
at the hands of those with whom he worked in happier times. Prior 


to the outbreak of war, he was employed in the stove-shops of the | 
Company ; and to mark their regard for him, the office staff and the | 


employees of the Bute Terrace works presented him with a rosewood 
clock with Westminster chimes, a silver cigarette case and match box, 
and an automatic lighter. The clock was inscribed : 


Presented to Sergeant-Major Frederick Barter, V.C., by the 
Officials and Workmen of the Cardiff Gas Company, as a Mark of 
Appreciation on his being awarded the VictoriaCross. July 7, 1915. 


Mr. H. H. Langford (Outdoor Superintendent), who presided over 
a crowded audience, expressed the pleasure of the staff and workmen 
at having among them a fellow workmate who was also awar hero. They 
were very proud of him, and trusted his life would be spared for many 
years. Mr. George Brown (of the Stove Department) said he had 
always found Sergeant-Major Barter an excellent workman and a 
splendid comrade; while Mr. Eli Richards (of the Gas-Fitting Depart- 
ment) remarked that their comrade had brought honour to his fellow- 
workers. About 110 men had gone from the works; and this was a 
fair share, reflecting credit on the directorate and on the officials who 
had treated them so well. 
hero captured the Germans, but he had found the leads to the mines 
and severed them, thus saving probably hundreds of lives of his fellow- 
soldiers. They were proud when he got his D.C.M., but proudest of 
all at the award of the V.C. On behalf of the office staff, Mr. T. W. 
Andrews also paid tribute to the V.C. 

Mr. George Clarry (Secretary and General Manager of the Com- 
pany), in responding to an invitation to make the presentation, said it 
was impossible to recollect an occasion on which they had gathered 
with greater pleasure than they did that day. They were begin- 
ning to learn the value of the work done by the army of workers at 
home; and never in the history of gas lighting was there such an im- 
portant time as the present, for it was to the gas industry the country 
was looking for the explosive that was absolutely necessary to success 
on the Continent. They all anticipated with pleasure the time when 
their colleague would be with them again ; and he was sure that this 
also would be the Sergeant-Major’s pleasure when away at the front. 
‘Since he has been here,” proceeded Mr. Clarry, “‘I have been shadow- 
ing him from day to day and doing what I could to help him and make 
his week the success he deserves; but let me tell you that his first 
thought was not of himself nor even of his family. It was, ‘ How can 
I help the cause?’ Let me tell you what happened to-day at our Board 
meeting. We took the opportunity of introducing Sergeant-Major 


Barter to the Directors in his capacity as a soldier ; and they were | 


much pleased that one of our employees should have gained so con- 
spicuous an honour—to be the first Cardiff V.C. of the war. You know 
we are a firm that believes in co-partnership; and I have addressed 
you on the matter before this. You know you can become shareholders ; 
and our Directors felt so pleased and so honoured that they unani- 
mously decided to make him a co-partner, and to start him with {50 
consolidated stock.” [Loud cheers.] Before the end of the month, 
said Mr. Clarry, Sergeant-Major Barter would receive his interest. 
Mr. Clarry handed the gifts to the new V.C. amid loud applause. 





Mr. T. Knight said that not only had their | 





He said they were tangible tokens of their regard; and he hoped 
the recipient would return and have a long life among them. 
Sergeant-Major Barter, rising to respond, said he felt tongue-tied, 

for the reception had been almost too much for him. He thought the 
Company had treated him handsomely; and he expressed his warm 
appreciation of the tributes from the staff and the workmen. He was 
proud to belong to the Gas Company. 

* Subsequently the whole party were photographed, with Mr. George 
Clarry and Sergeant-Major Barter in the centre. 
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[The above photographs were taken by Mr. H. J. B. 


Wills, of Cardiff. ] 
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GAS-FITTERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Regulations for Issue by the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
We have received from Mr. Walter T. Dunn, the Secretary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the subjoined copies of regulations for 
the issue of Institution certificates for gas-fitters, and of the candidates’ 
qualifications form referred to therein. These are now being sent 
to members of affiliated District Associations by the Hon. Secretaries, 

from whom forms can be obtained, which are returnable to them. 


Regulations as to Institution Certificates for Gas-Fitters. 

The Council desire to point out that the issue of these certificates is 
intended to serve as an interim arrangement only, in order to meet the 
special cases of gas-fitters, over 35 years of age, who, for various 
reasons, may not desire to sit for the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute Examinations. They hope that as many candidates as possible 
will enter for the examinations, for which there is no age limit. 

Those wishing to obtain these Institution certificates, whether en- 
gaged at a gas undertaking or gas fitting business, must apply to the 
engineer of the gas undertaking in the district where they work. 

The engineer is requested to forward the names of candidates to the 
Hon. Secretary of the respective District Gas Association [see below], 
who will return the qualifications form for filling in. 

(1.) The issue of these certificates is restricted to gas-fitters over 35 

years of age. 

(2.) Candidates must have been employed for a period of not less 
than five years consecutively in the service of a gas under- 
taking or gas-fitting business. 

(3.) Certificates will be awarded : (1) On the recommendation of the 
engineer of the gas undertaking at the place where the candi- 
date is at work; and (2) With the approval of the respective 
District Gas Associations affiliated to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

(4.) The issue of these certificates will terminate on July ro, 1917. 

(5.) Certificates will be awarded: (1) From the results of a viva voce 
examination conducted by the engineer of the gas undertaking 
of the place where the candidate is at work, or by the nominee 
of the engineer. (2) From information furnished by the engi- 
neer or employer on a candidate’s qualifications form to be 
supplied for the purpose by the District Gas Association. 

(6.) Applications for the issue of certificates, duly authenticated by 
the District Gas Association, to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, No. 39, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., for submission to the Council. 

(7.) Any questions which are not provided for by these regulations 
shall be dealt with as may be determined by the Council of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The names and addresses of the Hon. Secretaries of the affiliated 

District Gas Associations are as follows : 





Eastern Counties Gas Managers Mr. Joseph Davis, Gas-Works, 
Association 


Gravesend. 
Irish Association of Gas Managers Mr. George Airth, Gas-Works, 
Dundalk. 
Manchester District Institution of Mr. G. S. Frith, Gas-Works, 
Gas Engineers Runcorn. 
Midland Association of Gas Engi- Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer, Gas- 
neers Works, Willenhall. 
North British Association of Gas Mr. P. B. Watson, Gas-Works, 
Managers Wiskaw. 
North of England Gas Managers’ Mr. Herbert Tees, Gas-Works, 
Association Hexham. 


Southern District Association of Mr. 
Gas Engineers 

Walesand Monmouthshire District Mr. 
Institution of Gas Engineers 


H. C. Head, No. 19, Staple 
Garden, Winchester. 

Octavius Thomas, Gas- 

Works, Pentre, Rhondda. 
Candidate’s Qualifications Form. 

This form (which contains the following questions) is to be filled in, 
duly signed by the candidate’s engineer or employer, and returned to 
the District Gas Association. 

(r) Full name of candidate ? 

(2) Address ? 

(3) Date of birth ? 

(4) Number of years a gas-fitter ? 
(5) I-ength of apprenticeship ? 

(6) Whether candidate has undertaken the entire gas-fitting of a 
building, and the number of points in same ? 

(7) Has he fixed and adjusted lamps for outside and inside shop 
lighting ? 

(8) Has he (rt) fixed gas fires, cookers, radiators; and (2) is he 
familiar with the construction of the same ? 

(9) Has he (1) fixed hot-water circulators and geysers ; and (2) ishe 
capable of connecting same both to iron and lead pipes ? 

(10) Has he acted as complaint man for any length of time on the 
district, either wholly or part time ? 

(11)* What experience has he had with high-pressure gas ? 

(12)* What is his experience with gas appliances for industrial 
purposes ? 

(13)* Is he familiar with the working and construction of a gas- 
engine, and the difficulties likely to arise ? 

(14) Has he had experience of fixing wet and dry meters of various 
sizes ? 

(15) Has he had the experience of fixing interior gas fittings and 
burners for both private and business purposes ? 

(16) Do you consider the candidate a competent and intelligent 
gas-fitter with sufficient educational ability to qualify him 
for the certificate ? 

(17) District Gas Association to which this form will be sent ? 


* Failure ta give satisfactory answers to queries Nos. 11, 12, and 13 is not to 
militate against the candidate if he has had sufficient experience in all other 
branches, 





BIRMINGHAM GAS AND WATER ACCOUNTS. 


The City of Birmingham financial “ Blue-Book,” a copy of which, 
for the year 1914-15, has been received from Mr. Thomas H. Clare, the 
City Treasurer, is accompanied by an epitome which contains the fol- 
lowing figures relating to the gas and water accounts. 


In the Gas Department, the revenue account shows a balance of 
income in excess of expenditure of £169,638 for 1914-15, carried to 
the profit and loss account. After providing for annuities, interest, 
and redemption of debt, the, balance of the profit and loss account 
was £37,351. The amount of capital expended during the year was 
£43,611. The total expenditure on capital account to March 31 was 
£2,625,558. The amount standing to the credit of the reserve fund was 
£88,016; while the gross total of loans negotiated, including annuities, 
was £2,938,949. The sum provided from revenue for the redemption 
of debt in 1914-15 was £53,699; and the gross amount provided for re- 
demption of debt to the end of the year was {1,182,692. The balance 
of loans remaining to be provided for was £1,756,257. 

The revenue account of the Water Department for 1914-15 shows a 
balance of income in excess of expenditure of {217,1c1, carried to profit 
and loss account. The profit and loss account shows £88,482 of 
loss, which has been provided for as follows: Contribution from the 
borough rate, £65,000; balance carried forward, {£23,482. The 
amount of capital expended during the year under the 1892 Act was 
£40,566. The total expenditure on capital account to March 31 under 
the 1875 and 1879 Acts was {2,097,860 ; and under the Act of 1892, 
£6,315,304. The gross amount of loans negotiated, including an- 
nuities, under the 1875 and 1879 Acts, was {2,097,860 ; and under the 
1892 Act, £6,327,500. The amount provided from revenue for re- 
demption of debt during the year, under the 1875 and 1879 Acts, was 
£19,951; and under the 1892 Act, £17,188. The gross amount pro- 
vided for redemption of debt to the end of 1914-15, under the 1875 and 
1879 Acts and the 1892 Act, was £395,383. The balance of loans to be 
provided for under the 1875 and 1879 Acts, was {1,789,723 ; and under 
the 1892 Act, £6,240,253. 


PRICE OF GAS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


Considerable discussion took place at a meeting of the Birkenhead 
Town Council last Wednesday, when recommendations were sub- 
mitted by the Gas Committee for increasing the price of gas to con- 
sumers within the borough from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and to consumers outside from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 2d. 


Alderman J. H. M‘Gavut (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said 
the increase was necessary owing to the increased cost of coal, &c. 
Approximately 1d., per 1ooo cubic feet brought in £8500 annually. He 
estimated that coal would cost £21,017 over last year, oil £1000, wages 
£600, cartage £400, and stores and sundries £1000, making a total 
increased cost of £24,000. The increased charges for gas would bring 
in something like £19,250, asthe advance of 3d. would only be in force 
for nine months of the financial year. 

Mr. A. W. WILLMER questioned the Chairman in regard to the 
excess of expenditure of £10,600 incurred in conjunction with the gas- 
works extension scheme. He considered that the Committee had been 
grossly negligent in regard to this expenditure. The real fact of the 
matter was that the Gas Committee did not know the exact position 
of their accounts. He thought they ought to have a proper explana- 
tion from the Chairman. 

Alderman G. S. OLDAm (the Chairman of the Finance Committee) 
said the contracts had extended over a considerable number of years ; 
and it appeared to the Finance Committee, who investigated the matter, 
that a proper system of recording the expenditure had not been kept. 
The Engineer admitted to the Committee that he did not know, with- 
out going into the question, how much he had overspent. The Borough 
Treasurer thought the Engineer knew all about it; and between the 
two departments the money was spent without special sanction. 

Alderman Gavt remarked that the expenditure was first sanctioned 
in 1908. They then had to wait a long time before they obtained 
sanction from the Local Government Board. In the meantime, acon- 
siderable amount of extra expense had been incurred, owing to the 
advance in the prices of materials. Competitive estimates were ob- 
tained for everything, and were brought before the Cemmittee. 

Mr. WILLMER observed that Mr. M‘Gaul had led the Council to 
believe the Finance Committee were informed of this expenditure. 
His own recollection was that the Finance Committee did not know 
anything about the matter until the money was spent. Did Mr. 
M‘Gaul adhere to his first statement that he knew the estimate had 
been exceeded ? 

Mr. D. J. CLARKE said he was a member of the Gas Committee in 
the early days of the scheme ; and he knew then that they had over- 
expended the loans. When the scheme was got to work, someone 
suggested other improvements ; and they over-expended the loan right 
away. 

Mr. W. Eaan desired further knowledge of what had been taking 
place. From what he gathered, the increased price of coal was a 
secondary consideration. 

Alderman OcpamM said that the {10,600 had nothing to do with the 
increased price of coal, as the amount would come out of the reserve 
fund. The first the Finance Committee knew about the over-expendi- 
ture was when the Gas Committee asked for permission to obtain a 
loan of £10,600. Inquiry was made of the officials; but the Com- 
mittee were not satisfied. The Borough Treasurer was then instructed 
to draw up a report. They were still not satisfied, and so a Sub- 
Committee was appointed. The Gas Committee originally drew up 
a scheme for a certain kind of plant. In course of time, this plant 
was superseded by superior machinery at an advanced price. The 
Finance Comunittee knew nothing of this; and nothing would have 
been known, had the Gas Committee not asked for permission to 
borrow the £10,600. 


[The report of the Sub-Committee expressed surprise at the lack of 
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system in the Gas Department in respect of keeping a new works cost- 
book, showing the amounts expended, and suggested that in future the 
Borough Treasurer, in addition to being notified of all loans sanc- 
tioned, should be advised of the amounts of accepted contracts or 
other capital expenditure. He should also submit, at least once a 
quarter, returns to the Finance Committee, and to the Committee 
concerned, of the progress of expenditure. ] 

Alderman Ovpam asked if any provision was contained in the pro- 
posed increased price of gas to make up for the shortage of £10,600 on 
the working of the gas undertaking up to March 3r last. 

Alderman M‘Gauc: No. 

Alderman OLpam pointed out that this would have to be raised out 
of the rates, and it would mean an addition of 4d. in the pound. He 
declined any responsibility for this; and for such a state of affairs to 
exist was not consistent with the good management of any town. He 
blamed the Gas Committee, when they knew their estimates were not 
going to be fulfilled, for not telling the Finance Committee. It wasa 
very serious state of things; and the Financ2 Committee would imme- 
diately have to take into consideration how the amount was to be 
raised. 

Mr. T. L. Dopps said he was sure they all appreciated Alderman 
Oldam's faithful service as Chairman of the Finance Committee. It 
was abundantly clear that there had been carelessness on the part of 
the Gas Committee; and he hoped it would not occur again. 

Alderman OLpam remarked that, though the Gas Committee pro- 
posed to increase the price of gas, they only provided for a surplus of 
£3250. This, he maintained, was not sufficient; and he suggested 
that the price should be increased by 6d., instead of 3d. 

Mr. D. R. Rowcanps added that last year the gas-works had a net 
working loss of £2546, instead of an estimated surplus of £13,000; and 
in order to allocate something to the rates and something to the reduc- 
tion of price account, they had to dip into the reserves. There was 
no surplus at all last year. 

It was suggested that a special meeting of the Council should be 
called to consider the matter; but after further discussion this was 
withdrawn, and the Council thereupon agreed to the Gas Committee’s 
recommendation, 


BURNLEY GAS-WORKS RESULTS. 





The Burnley Corporation Gas Engineer (Mr. J. P. Leather), in his 
review of the working of the Gas Department for the year ended 
March 31 last, states that the gas made was 787,202,000 cubic feet — 
a decrease on the previous year of 29,844,000 feet, or 3°65 per cent. 
There was sold 675,675,682 cubic feet, used by street-lamps 69,153,000 
feet, and consumed on works 12,622,000 feet, leaving 29,751,318 feet, 
or 3°77 per cent. of the gas made, unaccounted for. The gas unac- 
counted for last year was 22,686,664 cubic feet, or 2°77 per cent. of 
the make. 

There are 3506 public lamps, which is an increase of 246. Since the 
introduction of the military lighting order, 1859 lamps have not been 
lighted. Gas sold, less discounts, brought in £73,226. Of the gas 
made, 29 6 per cent. was carburetted water gas. For the production 
of coal gas 47,330 tons of coal were used ; the make of gas working out 
at 11,702 cubic feet per ton, as compared with 10,725 feet a year ago. 
For the production of carburetted water gas 519 505 gallons of oil were 
used, or 2°23 gallons per 1ooo cubic feet. Last year the quantity 
employed was 2.48 gallons per 1ooo feet. The average illuminating 
power of the gas was 16°59 candles. There are 28,885 meters in use ; 
55 per cent. being of the prepayment type. 





MIDDLETON CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The report of the Manager of the Middleton (Lancs.) Corporation 
gas undertaking (Mr. William Rogerson), for the year ended March 31 
last, shows that the capital outlay during the year was £1063, {900 of 
which was spent on new retort-settings. The expenditure on revenue 
account was £17,216; while the income was £24,671. The result 
was a gross profit of £7454, and a net profit of £895. 


The total quantity of gas made was 1444 million cubic feet, being a 
decrease of nearly 3 millions, or 1°97 per cent., on last year. The 
make of gas per ton of coal carbonized reached 12,341 cubic feet, an 
increase on last year’s working of 904 feet, and of 692 feet on the 
previous record make—this representing a saving of 857 tons of coal 
on the year’s working. The total quantity of gas deiivered during the 
year was nearly 136} million cubic feet, which represented a decrease 
of close on 2 millions on last year. The decrease in sales of gas was 
attributed to the effects of the war; this being shown by the large 
falling off in the amount of gas used for industrial purposes—the de- 
crease being over 4} million cubic feet. The greater part of the reduc- 
tion occurred in the early months of the war, when the cotton mills 
worked fewer hours. Public lighting also showed a decrease. The 
unaccounted-for gas amounted to 5°28 per cent., against 6 23 per cent. 
There was a considerable drop in the amount received for residuals; 
the greatest reduction being in the returns from coke and tar. 

After referring to the three new beds of inclined retorts which have 
been at work the greater part of the year, the report goes on to say 
that the six old beds of inclined retorts have had temporary repairs 
carried out to them in order to make them last another season; but a 
warning is given that certain risks are being incurred in working them. 
The reason for taking the risk is that owing to the present shortage of 
labour, had these settings been taken down it was very improbable 
that the work would have been completed in time for the winter load. 
The question of the renewal of the plant is“also dealt with; Mr. 
Rogerson stating that “this question will have to be gone into at an 
early date, and, as the cost of renewal and repairs to the existing plant 
will be almost equal to a new installation, the advisability of adopting 


a more up-to-date and efficient method of carbonization is worthy of 
consideration.” 





SOWERBY BRIDGE GAS UNDERTAKING. 


At a meeting of the Sowerby Bridge Urban District Council last 
week, it was unanimously resolved to increase the price of gas 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, making the charge for consumers within the Council 
area 2s. 5d., and for those outside the boundary 3s. 


Mr. J. W. WHITELEY, in explaining the reasons for the advance, said 
this was the first time the price had been increased since he became 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, many years ago. The cause of the 
advance was the high price of coal, and a shrinkage in the returns 
they were able to obtain from residuals. The proposed increase of 6d. 
would not cover the extra cost of production; but by economizing and 
higher efficiency at the works, it was hoped that at the end of the year 
they would be able to make ends meet. The coal bill had gone up 
£5100, which alone was equal to the increase of 6d.; while residuals 
were realizing £1600 less. Some complaints had been made respect- 
ing the quality of the gas. Thecause was naphthalene deposits, which 
had not been dealt with owing to the lack of solvents and the shortage 
of labour at the works. Owing to the fact that 20 per cent. of their 
employees had joined the Colours, they were being badly handicapped ; 
and he urged that no more gas workers should be asked to enlist, be- 
cause it was in the interests of the Government that the works should 
be kept up to the proper standard. 

During the past week, an intimation was received from the Local 
Government Board stating that, in the present circumstances, they 
could not sanction a proposal on the part of the Council to borrow 
£1200 for gas-works extensions. 


eae 


BRITISH DYES, LIMITED. 





At the Statutory Meeting of British Dyes, Limited, which is to be 
held in Manchester to-day, it is anticipated that Mr, James Fal- 
coner, M.P. (the Chairman), will make a general statement as to the 
progress of affairs during the last three months. Since the Company 
took over the works of Messrs. Read Holiday and Sons, a great deal 
has, it is said, been done in the direction of increasing the output of 
dyestuffs in this country. The question of a site for larger works has 
been under consideration ; and another matter on which Mr. Falconer 
may be expected to touch is a scheme for research to be carried out at 
the University of Leeds. For the purposes of scientific research, the 
Company received a Government grant not to exceed £100,000—to be 
expended at the discretion of the Directors within a period of the next 
ten years. 


Referring to the last-named matter, the British Science Guild, in 
their ninth annual report, make the following comment. 


The grant for scientific research in connection with the manufacture 
of dyes was a satisfactory provision of the scheme; but the amount is 
considered by competent authorities to be quite inadequate to place 
the British works in a position to compete with those of Germany 
in the production of new dyes. The scheme restricted competition at 
home, but made no real attempt to safeguard future competition from 
abroad, and gave no guarantee in the constitution of the directorate 
that the industry would be conducted on a sound scientific basis. The 
Board of Directors did not include a single representative of science ; 
and the Directors nominated by the Government, in virtue of its 
financial interest in the Company, consisted of a railway director and 
a civil engineer, The Company was subjected to much criticism from 
a commercial, as well as a scientific, point of view ; and the response 
on the part of subscribers of capital was so poor that the Directors had 
to call a special meeting to consider the situation. It was decided to 
proceed with the Company after certain modifications had been made 
in the business part of the programme ; but the scientific aspects of 
the scheme will apparently remain unaltered. There is no doubt as 
to the national necessity for such work as the scheme is intended to 
promote ; but to expect that a Company without a single chemist upon 
its Board of Directors will be able to compete with the highly-organized 
coal-tar colour industry of Germany is to disregard the lessons taught 
by all great enterprises depending upon chemistry for their successful 
development. 











More Yorkshire Price Increases. 

The Birstall Council have advanced the price of gas 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet all round, to operate from Oct. 1. The prices will then be 
3s. 6d. (with the usual 5d. discount for prompt payment) for lighting, 
3s. 2d. (with discount at the same rate) for cookers and power, and 
3s. 7d. for gas consumed through slot-meters.—The local Gas Company 
having decided to increase their price 6d. per 1000 cubic feet all round, 
the Yeadon District Council have instructed the Finance Committee to 
make inquiries as to the legality of this action, in view of the fact that 
the Company are spending a considerable amount of money in recon- 
struction work. It was held that surplus money should be used for the 
reduction of the price of gas to the public, rather than for increasing 
the value of the stock.—The Otley Gas Company having intimated that 
the price will be increased 6d. per 1000 cubic feet from Aug. 1, the 
Burley-in-Wharfedale Council have decided to advance their price to 
the public accordingly.—The Sowerby Bridge Council have raised the 
price of gas, as from the 1st inst., 6d. per 1000 feet ; making the charge 
2s. 5d. in the Council’s area and 3s. in the out-districts supplied.—The 
New Mills Gas Company have advanced prices for lighting from 4s. 2d. 
to 4s. 94d. per 1000 feet, and for cooking, &c., from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 43d. 
—The Tickhill (near Rotherham) Gas Company have raised their 
charge 6d. per roco cubic feet. 


A blaze occurred at the Keighley Gas-Works last week, when a 
hot rivet, in use by workmen repairing one of the covers of a purifier, 
fell into the box and ignited gas which had lodged there. The fire 
brigade were quickly on the scene; and the outbreak was got under 
before much damage had been done. 
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GERMAN GOODS IN DUTCH DISGUISES. 


[From the ‘ Ironmonger.’’] 


The cessation of business between Germany and the United Kingdom, 
and the general breakdown of German export trade, have led to the 
establishment in Holland of a number of factories, ostensibly Dutch, 
but really owned by Germans, and founded with the express intention 
of passing off as neutral merchandize what are in effect German wares, 
and of salving at any rate something from the wreck of the Father- 
land’s foreign commerce. 

Among the articles that are thus passed off through a neutral country 
under false pretences, incandescent gas-mantles occupy a prominent 
place. Such mantles have for years been made in Holland to a small 
extent. But whereas in the eight months from November, 1913, to 
July, 1914, just before the outbreak of the war, the value of the Dutch 
exports to Britain was only about £3400, in the first eight months of 
the war it rose to £113,000; and there is reason for believing that by 
far the greater part of this increase is represented by German goods, 
either imported ready-made from the Fatherland and repacked in 
Holland, or made in Holland by recently-set-up branches of German 
factories. 

A case in point has just been brought to our notice. There is estab- 
lished at Sloterdyk, near Amsterdam, a firm calling itself the N. V. 
Gautsch Gasgloeilicht Maatschappy, meaning the Gautsch Incandes- 
cent Light Company, Limited, which manufactures incandescent gas- 
mantles. The wording on the letter-paper of the Gautsch Company, 
with the exception of the title, is in English, its correspondence is con- 
ducted in the same language, more or less, and we know that consign- 
ments of its mantles have recently reached British ports for tran- 
shipment to other parts of the Empire. As the name Gautsch is not 

Dutch, but German, and as we had not previously heard of a firm of 
that name in Holland, we made inquiries on the spot, the result of 
which shows that the so-called Dutch Company is a branch of a 
German firm, working entirely with German capital, and was dumped 
down in Holland since the outbreak of the war, “ to avoid the difficul- 
ties of the German export ”—some twenty-five young women being 
sent over from Germany to make the mantles. The irony of the pre- 
tence lies in the fact that Herr Gautsch, the proprietor, is serving in 
the German Army, but is granted leave periodically to come over to 
Amsterdam to see how his business with England is getting on. How 
distressed he must be to find it flourishing! We can imagine him re- 
turning to his trench, sadly jingling his British sovereigns in his 
pocket, and turning on the poison gas with increased rancour and a 
delirious “Gott Strafe England ! ” 


[Our contemporary reproduces, from the firm’s letter-heading, a picture 
of this mantle factory in Holland; and it shows quite an imposing 
range of buildings.—Eb. J.G.L.]| 









CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July 12. 
The London tar products market remains steady ; but, of course, at 
this time of the year there are few transactions in pitch. The nominal 
value of this product is 26s. net per ton ; while there are rumours that 
27s. per ton has been paid at an outport for shipment next season. 
All qualities of naphthalene continue in active demand. Prices gene- 
rally are unchanged. There are large inquiries for creosote for 
America, for which an excellent price is still obtainable. The latest 
sales reported have netted 44d. per gallon at makers’ works in bulk. 
Sulphate of ammonia continues in a strong position, and the value 
is £14 7s. 6d. net per ton for 25 per cent. quality, packed into buyers’ 
bags at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July 12. 

Markets for tar products have remained steady throughout the past 
week, There is not much business doing in pitch, but makersare still 
firm in their idea of value. Solvent and heavy naphthas are in very 
good demand, and high prices arestill being paid. Creosote is offering 
at reasonable prices, but a fair amount of business is reported for de- 
livery up to next March at to-day’sfigures. Crude carbolic maintains 
its quotation. 

The average values of gas-works products during the past week 
were : Gas-works coal tar, 21s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 22s. 
to 23s. per ton; Norfolk, Suffolk, and Humber ports, 19s, to 20s. ; 
West Coast, 20s. to 21s. Manchester; 21s. to 21s. 6d. Liver- 
pool ; 23s. to 24s. Clyde. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, North, 
104d. to 11d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 6d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 3;,d. Heavyoils, in bulk, 3d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., East and West Coasts, 3s. 6d. Naph- 
thalene, £8 to £16; salts, 75s. to 80s., bags included. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 2d. per unit; “B” quality, nominally 3d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, July 10. 
During the past week the tone of the market has become quieter for 
near delivery, but notwithstanding this fact values have been well 
maintained at all points. The closing quotations for July shipment are 
still £14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £14 15s. f.o.b. Liverpool, and 
£15 f.0.b. Leith. There has continued to be a good demand in the 
forward position, Java buyers having sent further orders ; and it is re- 
ported that sales have been made at {15 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liver- 
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R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED. 
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The ‘Main’ Value. 


HE “Main” value is good 
value. First-class work- 
manship, sensible design, excel- 
lence of material—these three 
combine in the production of 
‘“Main” Cookers and make 
them popular wherever used. 
Mains can fill your require- 
ments satisfactorily. 
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pool for October-December delivery this year, and at £15 5s. f.o.b. 
Leith for January-March delivery next year. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The market for this article has hardened alittle, and quotations have 
been advanced to 12s, 14d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 12s. 44d. 
for refined, on spot. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


From another source it is reported that this market has been very 
firm throughout the past week, and there has been some rise in the 
value. Outside London, makes are quoted at £13 15s. to £13 178. 6d. ; 
Liverpool, £14 12s. 6d. to £14 15s. ; Leith, £14 15s.; Middlesbrough, 
£14 12s. 6d. to £14 15s. ; Hull, £14 12s. 6d. to £14 15s. Itis reported 
that £15 has been paid for the forward position. 


COAL TRADE REPORT. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


There is quietness in the northern coal trade, mainly due to the 
difficulty of obtaining licences for export to neutral countries; but the 
home shipments are now heavier—in some cases they are above those 
of a year ago. In the steam coal trade, the demand is strong for best 
qualities, and about 2os. to 20s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. is the current quota- 
tion for best Northumbrians. For second-class steams, 16s. 9d. per 
ton is quoted, and the demand seems only moderate. Steam smalls are 
weaker at 13s. 6d. to 15s. per ton f.o.b., according to the quality—the 
limited shipments to Russia having an effect on the steam coal trade 
generally. In the gas coal trade, the inquiry is steady, and there are 
fuller deliveries being made on the long contracts—a feature which 
should continue, as the consumption must now be enlarged with the 
shortening days. Best Durham gas coals are from 2os. to 20s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b.; for second-class gas coals, 17s. to 17s. 6d. per ton is the 
current quotation ; and “‘ Wear Specials” are about 21s. per ton f.o.b. 
The output of gas coals seems well taken up at present. Forward con- 
tracts are bad to arrange, though one or two lots have been fixed in 
the last few days for a Scandinavian town; but the prices have not 
transpired. The freight of gas coal continues steady at 7s. 6d. from 
the Tyne to the Thames. Coke is generally firm. Gas coke is well 
supported by a fair export demand. Prices of gas coke are from 26s. 
to 29s. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne, according to the quality. 


-_ 





The Haworth District Council have transferred gas profits amount- 
ing to £1666 to the sinking fund, and have granted a 2s. per week war 
bonus to the gas-works employees. This transference of profit pays 
off the last penny of the borrowed money on the gas-works. 





The Local Government Board and Extra War Payments. 


The Camberwell Borough Council having approached the Local 
Government Board for sanction to pay to certain contractors extra 
amounts owing tothe abnormal conditions created by the war, the Board 
have replied that, in the exceptional circumstances, should the Council 
decide to make any payment to a contractor in excess of the amount 
due under the contract, its reasonableness should be considered by the 
Public Auditor at the audit, as in the case of other payments for goods 
supplied or for work done. The Board did not think that payments of 
this kind should be sanctioned by them before the audit, so as to with- 
draw them from the Auditor’s review. Under these circumstances, the 
Council decided to make certain extra payments to their contractors 
above the contract prices, subject to the contractors giving an under- 
taking that if the Auditor declined to sanction the extra amount they 
would refund it to the Council. 





New Gas Show-Rooms at Nottingham.—The Gas Committee of 
the Nottingham Corporation have wisely decided upon a development 
of the existing local arrangements for the display of gas lighting and 
heating apparatus. At present, commodious buildings on Wood- 
borough Road serve the purpose of a general depdt; but the position 
is not central, and it has been determined to open large show-rooms 
upon premises which have been acquired at the corner of Houadgate, 
on the main line of route from the Midland Station to the centre of the 
town. The Woodborough Road quarters, where the meter repairers 
and other officials connected with the distributing department are 
located, will continue to be used for the sale of cooking-stoves, &c. ; 
but for a display of a lighter and more artistic character, which has 
long been needed as an adjunct to the gas undertaking, the new pre- 
mises will provide admirable scope. In the matter of facilities for 
the inspection of up-to-date lighting appliances, Nottingham has been 
hitherto much behind the times. 


Boston Gas Company.—At the recent annual meeting of the Com- 
pany, under the presidency of Mr. W. Pooles, the Directors reported 
that the net profits for the year had amounted to £1979, after writing- 
off £1040 for depreciation of plant. The amount standing to the credit 
of the profit and loss account, after payment of the interim dividend in 
February, was £7945. Out of this, the Directors recommended the 
payment of the remainder of the full parliamentary dividend on both 
classes of shares, less income-tax, absorbing £1231, and leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £6713. Reference was made in the 
report to the successful result of the appeals against increases in the 
assessment of the Company’s property in the Boston, Skirbeck, and 
Skirbeck Quarter. The total increase was one of £1200; but upon 
appeal the amount was reduced by £700. The reduction in the price 
of gas, which was announced just before the outbreak of war, had been 
adhered to; but the purchase of further supplies of coal at the present 
high prices would necessitate an advance in the rate charged for gas 
from November next. The report was adopted. 





London Office: 
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Kendal Gas-Works Results. 


In consequence of the great increase in the cost of coal and other 
materials, the Kendal Gas Committee propose to increase the price 
of gas to all classes of consumers 5d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 
1st inst. The gross profit of the undertaking for the year to March 31 
amounts to £3087; and after setting aside £2809 for interest and sink- 
ing fund charges and £53 for war allowances, there remains a surplus 
of £277. Out of this there has been voted £100 in relief of the rates. 
The total quantity of coal and cannel carbonized amounted to 8693 
tons, being a decrease of 249 tons, or 2°78 per cent., on the preceding 
twelve months. The total quantity of gas made was 97,378,300 cubic 
feet, an increase of 651,800 cubic feet, or 0°67 per cent. The gas sent 
out from the works, as per consumers’ meters, was 91,632,400 cubic 
feet, a decrease of 209,600 cubic feet, or 0°23 per cent. There are at 
present 1985 ordinary and 2085 prepayment consumers on the books, 
showing a net increase of 59 consumers over 1913-14. 





Tottenham Council and the Price of Gas. 


The Tottenham District Council and the Gas Company have been 
in negotiation with reference to a recent decision of the Council to 
refuse an application made by the Company to be relieved from the 
undertaking given in 1913 as to the price to be charged for the supply 
of gas. Sir Corbet Woodall, the Chairman of the Company, wrote to 
the Clerk of the Council, pointing out the disadvantages under which 
the undertaking was labouring. The price of coal, he said, was very 
high; and the Company had to face heavy charges in respect of 
special bonuses for their men, in order to meet the increased cost of 
living, and the payment of the dependants of employees on war service. 
In addition to suftering the loss of the gas which would have been 
supplied to tradesmen whose lamps were extinguished by public order, 
the Company thought it only fair to forego the rent of these lamps, 
though there was no corresponding saving in expenses. Sir Corbet 
Woodall pointed out what would be the effect of the Council refusing 
to agree to the Company’s request. It would mean that the price of 
gas would have to be advanced in July, 1916, much more than the 4d. 
now proposed. Having considered this letter, and interviewed Sir 
Corbet Woodall, the Committee of the District Council suggested, as 
a compromise, that the price of gas should be raised to 2s. 3d. instead 
of 2s. 4d. This proposal was accepted ; and the Council were recom- 
mended to vary their previous decision accordingly. This the Council 
subsequently agreed to do. 





T.N.T. Limited.—T.N.T. Limited has been registered at Somerset 
House, with a capital of £3000, in £1 shares, to acquire the benefit of 
contracts entered into, or to be entered into, between E. J. Fawke and 
the Secretary of State for War for the manufacture and supply of 
trotyl, and a licence to use a patent for improvements in the manu- 
facture of trotyl, and to carry on a business in explosives of all kinds 
The Company is a private one, with offices in Westbourne Grove, W. 








Gas-Fitting Instruction in London. 


The Board of Education have sent to the London County Council 
a report on technical instruction relating to the gas industry in the 
London area. It deals with the extent to which use is made of the 
existing provision for technical instruction in the subject and with the 
efficiency of the instruction given at certain institutions, and makes 
suggestions for the training of gas-fitters’ apprentices and students of 
gas engineering and manufacture. The Education Committee state 
that the report does not call for any special action on the part of the 
County Council at the present time, except in regard to the directions 
in which future developments shall take place. As the Committee 
understand that there is always a dearth of competent gas-fitters, any 
schemes of technical training likely to improve the general efficiency 
are most desirable. A conference has been held between the Council’s 
officers and representatives of the Institution of Gas Engineers ; and 
the Committee have had before them the views of advisory committees 
and governing bodies of various institutions. Detailed proposals for 
classes in gas-fitting for both junior and senior students will be con- 
sidered in connection with the arrangements for next session. Mean- 
while, at the present stage, the Education Committee think it desirable 
to record their opinion (1) that the Westminster Technical Institute 
should be regarded as the main centre in London for instruction in gas 
supply and manufacture, and (2) that the question as to the desirability 
of discontinuing instruction in this subject at the Battersea Polytechnic 
should be considered at a later date. 





War Bonuses and Wage Increases.—A question in the Leeds City 
Council by Mr. Escritt, dealing with the scope of the General Pur- 
poses Committee in relation to applications for increases of wages in 
the form of war bonuses, elicited the reply from the Town Clerk that 
such applications which clearly arose out of the war could be dealt 
with by the Committee without the confirmation of the Council. He 
ruled that the existing war bonuses were not increases of wages. 
Alderman Smithson, in moving the adoption of the miuutes of the 
Committee, remarked that there was no desire on their part to usurp 
the functions of the Council. 


Dublin Gas Company and the Blackrock Council.—Strong objec- 
tion was taken at a meeting of the Blackrock Urban Council to an in- 
creased payment, as proposed by the Alliance and Dublin Consumers- 
Gas Company, from {610 to £1026 in respect of 327 lamps in the 
township. Mr. O’Hara said the Company wanted ros. 6d. for repairs 
to each lamp; but if they had kept the lamps in proper order, there 
would be no necessity for the charge. His advice was that, when 
they got electric light, they should “scrap these lamps.” Mr. 
Callaghan observed that the Company’s position was logical; for, if 
the Council intended to have electric lighting, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the Company would maintain the lamps. Mr. Stokes 
thought it was for the Council to challenge the Company to turn off 
the gas. The consideration of the matter was adjourned. 














WRIGHT’S PATENT 


“INJECTOR-VENTILATING” 


invention provides two openings to 
the chimney (see diagrams). The 
under or “Injector” one carries 
off the entire combustion products; 
the upper or “ Ventilating” orifice ~ 
carries off a large volume of venti- 
lating air, use being made of the 
ascending current of the combus- 
tion-products by the neighbouring 
outlet to promote, by Injector “3 
action, this ventilating function of 
the upper outlet. 


A 1915 Perfectionment. 


A most valuable fresh feature in 
our 1915 ‘“ Injector-Ventilating”’ 
Gas Fires is the Ventilation-Regu- 


lator in the upper or ventilating 
flue (see diagrams). 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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VENTILATION-REGULATOR CLOSED. 


VENTILATION-REGULATOR OPEN 


Showing the great additional ventilation 
effected by the ‘Injector-Ventilator.” 
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Welsbach Light Company, Limited.—This Company report for the 
year ended March 31 a net profit of £5096. To this sum has to be 
added £612 from last year, making £5708, which the Directors recom- 
mend be carried forward. A sum of £5000 of new war loan has been 
applied for, in addition to £5000 of old war loan shown in the balance- 
sheet. During the year under review, no dividend has been received 
in respect of the Company's share- -holding i in the Austrian Company ; 
but it has been ascertained, under due authority, that a dividend of 
5 per cent. was declared in December last. 


Public Lighting Charges and Restrictions—The Exmouth Gas 
Company have sent in a claim for £366, the amount which would be 
payable to them for public lighting if the lamps had been lit the whole 
of the quarter. The Urban Council thereupon, having regard to the 
altered circumstances caused by the Lighting Order, ccnsulted a firm 
of solicitors, who advised that the claim should be returned with a 
request that it might be amended in accordance with the existing 
conditions. At a meeting last Wednesday, the Council referred the 
question to a Committee, who will confer with the Directors of the 
Gas Company with the view to an adjustment. 


Collectors’ Salaries at St. Helens.—An intimation from the Fin- 
ance Committee that an application by the gas collectors for an in- 
crease in salary had been rejected, gave rise to the moving of an 
amendment to the minutes in the St. Helens Town Council by Mr. 
Waring, who said he thought the men needed the increase. The 
Corporation could not blame them if they made trouble, though he 
did not wish to encourage any man to do so at a time like the present. 
Alderman Forster, however, pointed out that the men were already 
receiving the maximum. Mr. Glynn remarked that at the beginning 
of the war the stokers asked for an increase ; but the Manager (Mr. 
Samuel Glover) appealed to their patriotism, and all went back to their 
heavy work. If the men who had to strip and labour before the 
furnaces did not get a rise, he did not think those who had the “ soft 
jobs ” were better entitled to one. The amendment was lost. 


Restricted Lighting at Felixstowe.—The Lighting Committee re- 
ported at the last meeting of the Felixstowe Urban District Council 
that the agreement come to with the Gas Company in December with 
respect to the street lighting contract, due to the lighting restrictions, 
expired by effluxion of time on June 30. The Committee had con- 
sidered the question, and understood that the Gas Company were 
prepared to agree to a continuance of the terms. They therefore 
recommended that the Company be paid at the rate of {25 per quarter 
so long as the present restrictions of street lighting continued, and 
that the seven years’ contract with them be extended for a period 
equivalent to the period of the present restriction. Mr. W. F. Cross, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said the Committee were of 
opinion that they had made advantageous terms with the Company 
about fifteen months ago. The Company had hardly started under the 
contract when the war came on; but they had met the Council very 
generously. The present arrangement was merely for the time when 
the lighting entirely ceased. The report was adopted. 


Gas Developments, Limited.—A joint-stock company has been 
registered, under the title of Gas Developments, with a capital of 
£10,000 in £1 shares, to take over a licence from O. H. N. Gases, 
Limited, for the production, manufacture, and use of gases [under 
certain ‘patents in the United Kingdom granted to Professor R. P. 
Pictet, for improvements in the manufacture of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and other gases for light, heating, and industrial purposes], 
and processes employed in connection with the working and using of 
such improvements [but only so far as relates to the direct or indirect 
production and utilization of ammonia and its products]. 

East Surrey Water Company.—The report of the Company for 
the year ended March 25 states that the profit for the twelve months 
is £29,458, which, with the balance of {9840 brought forward from 
the previous year, gives a total of £39,298. Out of this, the Directors 
have placed £4000 to the renewal and contingency fund (which now 
stands at £21,993); and they recommend the payment of dividends 
(less the interim distributions) of 5 per cent. upon the preference 
shares, 7 per cent. upon the ordinary ““B” shares, and 10 per cent. 
upon the original ordinary “A ” shares (less income-tax in all cases). 
The balance to be carried forward will be £10,023. There has been 
an addition of 256 consumers during the year, which, it is remarked, 
may be considered satisfactory, in existing circumstances. 


The Price of Gas at Marple.—In the “JournaL” a week ago 
reference was made to the decision of the Marple Gas Committee to 
increase the price of gas by another 1d. per 1000 cubic feet (making 
7d. advance in all) owing to the heavier coal charges. At last week’s 
meeting of the District Council, it was stated that a memorial had 
been submitted by some of the larger consumers regretting the neces- 
sity for the increase; but Mr. Hirst, who replied on behalf of the Gas 
Committee, said it should be pointed out that, while the price of gas 
had advanced 20 per cent. in Marple, the price of coal, as charged to 
the Council, had gone up 4o percent. The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers were endeavouring to get the price of coal reduced ; and if they 
were successful, the price of gas would again come down. The 
recommendations of the Committee were approved. 


Stockport Corporation Water Undertaking.—The minutes of the 
Water Committee of the Stockport Town Council, submitted at a 
meeting of the members last Thursday, stated that the Engineer (Mr. 
Thos. Molyneux) reported that the Insurance Company had inspected 
and tested the boilers at Wilmslow, and had reduced the working pres- 
sure from 150 to 50 lbs. to the square inch ; and that the boilers would 
consequently be useless for the pumping-station, and would have to be 
replaced before pumping could be resumed. It was resolved that the 
consideration of the matter be deferred until after the war. Alder- 
man Johnson (Chairman of the Committee) remarked that the conse- 
quence of this was that the station could not be used for any purpose 
whatever, so far as the water undertaking was concerned. The Com- 
mittee had had before them the question of equipping the station with 





an up-to-date pumping installation ; and they might have to spend from 
£15,000 to £20,000. 














The Gas Exhibition Salons, 
60, Oxford Street, London, W. 








Important 
New Developments 


Before completing your Season’s arrangements for 
Gas Fires you will be well advised to await full 
information concerning the important new developments 


about to be introduced by the Inventors 
of the Hygienically Perfect Gas Fire. 
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Slight Fire at the Old Kent Road Gas-Works.—The London Fire 
Brigade on Monday of last week received a call to the works of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company in the Old Kent Road. It was 
found, however, that the outbreak on the first floor of one of the build- 
ings had been efficiently tackled by the Company’s staff, and with 
three private hydrants in use the fire was quickly overcome. 


Gas Profits at Lincoln.—Although the annual report of the Gas 
Committee, presented by Alderman Wallis at last Tuesday’s meeting 
of the Lincoln City Council, showed a large falling off in profits, which 
amounted to about £4900, or £3021 less than in the preceding year, the 
diminution was more apparent than real, as it was largely accounted 
for through the street-lamps not having been lighted to the usual 
extent, owing to war regulations; so that the Corporation were not 
losers upon this score. Of the profits, Alderman Wallis explained that 
£2500 had been applied in reduction of rates. The reserve fund of 
the undertaking now stood at over {10,000, and he did not think it 
would be necessary to further increase it. No one could predict what 
would be the result of the working of the undertaking during the 
ensuing year. The Committee had placed contracts for 30,v00 tons 
of coal, which would cost them nearly {9000 more than the preceding 
twelve months. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 


9413.—DenpsteEr, R. & J., Limitep, ant BEarD, G. 
of gas-generators.” June 28. 


9414.—PLUMBRIDGE, D. V., 
position of gases.” June 28. 

9437-—SiFTon, W. B., “Production of toluene.” 

9445.—GIFFoRrD, E. C., and Hotmes, E. M., 
| June 28. 

9461.—Fox, H. M., and Brerer anp Co., “ Gas-stoves for irons.” 
June 29. 


F. H., “ Grates 
“Indicating and recording the com- 


June 28, 
“* Gas-engines.” 


9530-—HAL_L, I., “‘ Furnaces for metals.” June 30. 
9558.—Bark, B., and Porte, H. W., “Mantles.” June 30. 
9508.—IonIDEs, A. C., Jun., “‘ Furnaces.” June 30. 


9576.—SHEPHERD, S. H., 
June 30. 

9732.—KeErRsHAW, P. B. W., and TotTennam, E., L., “ Regeneration 
of carbonaceous material.” July 3. 


and Rapaport, I., “Gas apparatus.” 























GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The course of things last week on the Stock Exchange was rather 
curious. The pressure of the War Loan on the gilt-edged market 
became so heavy that some among the choicest securities became 
absolutely unsaleable. This bore very hardly on those who, having 
reserves invested in first-class trustee stocks but no available money, 
desired to realize the former in order to reinvest in the War Loan. 
Would-be applicants to a considerable sum in the aggregate were thus 
shut out. In spite, however, of these enforced abstentions, from day 
to day the conviction that the loan would be an immense success 
gathered strength. This assurance, coupled with the conquest of 
German South Africa, the successful action of our Allies in Galicia 
(illustrating once more the enormous resilient power of Russia), and 
the general news from the other seats of war, inspired a marked tone 
of cheerfulness, and gave a bright close to the operations of the week 
Among markets which made good improvement were the Colonial 
and Home Rails. Of those connected with warlike commodities, oil 
and rubber were prominent; the latter being aided by increased pro- 
duction of the article and a good demand. A feature in Banks was a 
general, though moderate, lowering of dividends, appropriate at a time 
when values of securities are in the melting-pot. Business in Gas was 


only very moderate, as might be expected at a season when the 
weakening of prices was such as to deter all from selling save from 
absolute necessity. Figures in general were below those of the week 
before. The Money Market was quiet and easy, but discounts took 
a harder turn. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were as follows : On Monday, 
Gas Light ordinary 82, 824, 83, ditto preference 774, 78, ditto de- 
benture 57, Imperial Continental 53, South Metropolitan 86, 87. On 
Tuesday, Bombay 53. 57, Bournemouth “B” 12,5, 124, Gas Light 
ordinary 83, ditto preference 773, 78, South African g. On Wednes- 
dav, Eastbourne “ B” 110, 110}, Gas Light ordinary 814, 81}, 82, 824 
82}, 824, 83, Imperial debenture 694. 70, South Metropolitan 844, 
86, 86}, ditto debenture 57%. 58}, San Paulo debenture 873, 88}. 
On Thursday, Bombay 53, 5,5, Commercial 4 per cent. 90, E waagenn 
124, Gas Light ordinary. 82%, ditto debenture 57, 574, 574, 57%, 
ys rimitiva 23, 21%, South Metropolitan 844, 85, Tottenham “A” 1244, 
125. On Friday, Bombay 5, Gas Light ordinary, 81, 813, 824, ditto 
yo mel 574. 57%. South Metropolitan 843, 85, 854. On Saturday, 
Bombay 5, Gas Light ordinary 81}, 814, 813, 82, 82}, Primitiva 2}, 238, 
South Metropolitan 834. 

Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8), 5 per cent. ; last year, 3 per cent. 










































































WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





Appointments, &c., Vacant. | 
Gas ENGINEER AND Manacer. Abertillery Urban | 
District Council. Applications by July 17. 
REPRESENTATIVE. No. 6064. Coal. 
RENTAL CLERK AND Cottector. Ascot Gas and Elec- 
tricity Company. | 
Junior CLERK. Guildford Gas Company, | 


Fitter. No. 6065. July 26. 


TENDERS FOR 


SHEFFIELD Gas Company. 
Torquay Gas-Works CoMMITTEE, 


General Stores. 


SALFORD Gas DEPARTMENT, 


Tar and Liquor. 
by 


Tenders by July 22. 
‘Tenders 


Buxton Gas DepartMENT. Tenders by July 24. 





_LOWEST AND HIGHEST PRICES OF BARGAINS DONE FOR CASH IN THE WEEK ENDING ‘JULY 10. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘*‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

» PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of 


ander, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad*(in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the chargé is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter Kinc, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 





oq OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERsToN Hovsek, 
Oxp Broap StrREEtT, Lonpon, E.C. 





OLCANIC”’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘‘ Volcanism, London.” 





FOR 


D*® METERS 
TRY 


JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED. 


END yo your inquiries for tenn 

HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, VicrortA STREET, WEsTMINSTER, 8.W. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


 ypvencewang prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 


CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 


Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 





Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 


Telegrams; “CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lames. 


~ ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
» GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 


18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
“Dacoticut Lonpon.” 


Telephone: 
heal Hotaoan. 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





. very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 11, p. 314. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTD., 
6, Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works: SILvERTOWN, 
Telegrams: “ HypRocHtorIc, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (8 lines), 











J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLtpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS- METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 

2 Telegrams— 
Brappbocr, OLtpHaM,” and “ MerTriquE, LAMB Lonpon.” 





FOR 


ee METERS 
TRY 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Fo Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


TAR WANTED. 


THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 
Norton Srreet, Mites Piattinc, MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Coes, Lysol, epee of Ammonia. 











RICHARDSON’S 
LUTONIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


(Powder or Paste). 
For Gas Retort and Furnace Repairs, &c. 
(42nd Year of Sale). 
Prices and Samples free on Application. 
THE “PLUTONIC” CEMENT COMPANY, 
Telegrams: 62, BissELL STREET, 
“PLutTonic, BrIRMINGHAM.” BIRMINGHAM. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwardsof50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


DWARD COCKEY & SONS, LTD., 
Supply 
COMPLETE CARBONIZING PLANTS, 
WASHER SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, 
SPIRAL OR STANDARD GUIDED GAS. 
HOLDERS. 
Prices and Designs on Application to 
THE IRONWORKS, FROME, or 
Lonpon Orrice: 39, Victoria St., WEsTMINSTER, S.W. 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere, 
FintH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Church Fenton, near LEeps, 


AZINE’”’ (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KinLinewortTH, or through his 
Agents, F. J. Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NewcasTLe- 
on-TYNE. 
Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone No. 2497. 

















National 





OXIDE OF IRON. 

We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


6, Croozep Lanz, Lonpon, E,O, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, EC. 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 
Tins for sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





MERCURY. 


S Prices have advanced to an abnor- 
mal degree, all unaccepted Quotations made 
previous to this date are withdrawn. 
ALDER AND MACKAY, 
EDINBURGH. 
July 9, 1915. 


TAR WANTED. 
T HE Burnden Tar Company(Bolton),Ld. 


Hutton CHemicaL Works, BOLT 








ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Botton. 
aheenintlees 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

a Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


“Saturators Botton.” Telephone 0848, 











FOR 
METERS 
TRY 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED. 





TAR WANTED. 
OSEPH A. HUTCHISON, LIMITED, 


HicHBRIDGE WHARF, SOMERSET, 





PPLICANTS for the Post of Foreman 
at the Rochester Station of this Company, are 
THANKED and Informed that THE VACANCY IS 
FILLED, 
C. VALon BENNETT, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Rochester, Chatham, and 
Gillingham Gas Company. 





FITTER WANTED. 
Wy Anrep by a Suburban Gas Com- 


pany—a Good All-Round FITTER. Good 
Knowledge of Gas-Engines, Fixing, and Repairing 
essential. Wages, 8d. per Hour. 
Apply, by letter, with References, to No. 6065, care of 
Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet STREET, E.C. 





